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HE Buũineſ of the Chriſtian Prieſthood, like that 

of every ſecular occupation, conſiſting in two 
branches, the Speculative, and the Practical ; if any of 
us, by a particular bleſſing of providence attending our 
temporal fortunes, are releaſed from the neceſſity, to which | 
the greater part ſubmit, of a ſevere and conſtant toil in the 
practical branch of the profeſſion, as the labour by which 
they have to earn their daily bread ; it ſeems to be. their 
particular duty to conſecrate the leiſure they enjoy, if I 
may borrow an expreſſion from the profane ſciences, to 
the Theory of Religion. And in the preſent ſtate of re- 
ligious learning in this country, it ſhould ſeem that the 
cultivation of that branch of it, which is called Sacred 
Criticiſm, and particularly the elucidation of the text 
of the Old Teſtament, by a diligent uſe of the materials 
which the unwearied induſtry of a learned critic, ſup- 
ported by the munificence of the beſt of princes, hath | 
A En ſup- 


| ſupplied, is the ſtudy in which, of all others, our talents 


ment are only of a ſecondary importance ; for the evi- 


an inattention to theſe more ancient parts of the code 
of Revelation, is likely to be one principal cauſe of the 
ſeepticiſm, which unhappily prevails among our modern 
ſectaries, concerning the original dignity of the Redeemer's 


| their relation to the goſpel, to which, we have been told | 


_ reaped from the improvement of the means, if in the | 


which they ſhould: be made ſubſervient. The Theology 
of the Chriſtian revelation is the great object, to which 


ordinate. To extract it from the writings of the apoſtles 1 
and! | evangeliſts, connected with the earlier revelations, 1 =p 


1 55 J 


and our induſtry might be beſt employed. It is however 
to be remembered, that the writings of the Old Teſta- 


dence which they afford of the truth of our Lords | pre- 
tenſions, and for the light which they throw upon the 
doctrines of the goſpel ; which is indeed ſo great, that 


nature, and the, expiatory virtue of his ſufferings. But 
in whatever degree the Jewiſh ſcriptures may be uſeful 
for the general confirmation of Chriſtianity ; it is from 


by the higheſt authority, the Moſaic diſpenſation was but 

a prelude and preparative, that they derive the whole 

of the importance which they yet retain. A profound 1 
and critical acquaintance with them is uſeful only as 1 
means .conducive to an end: and in this, as in other | 

caſes, every ſolid advantage will be loſt, that might be 


too afſiduous purſuit of theſe, we loſe ſight of the end to 
every other branch of ſacred literature is naturally ſub- 


— 


to 


Ar 
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to aſſert and defend their genuine Bockrine, to preſerve 


it entire, and to maintain it in its native purity, unadul- 


terated by the additions of ſuperſtition, undebaſed and 
undiminiſhed by the refinements of philoſophy ; this is 


the great buſineſs to which thoſe of us, who feel them- 
ſelves at eaſe and in affluence, and maſters of the leiſure 


which e affluence affords, ſhould conſider their talents and | 


their ſtudies to be ſolemnly devoted. 33s 


| My on 8 I would be underſtood to 
ſpeak. with ſentiments of reſpect, of thoſe whom I ſhall 


take the liberty to call the labouring part of the paro- 


chial clergy : of thoſe whoſe lives are ſpent, in a con- 
ſtant attendance on 'the public ceremonies. of external 
worſhip, or in the charitable and neceſſary buſineſs of 
inſtructing the people of the lower ranks in the firſt prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Chriſt. Of theſe venerable men, 
of their godly labours and honourable occupations, I 
would be underſtood to ſpeak with reverence and reſpect. 
Of all the departments of the ſacred office, the buſineſs 
of that which it is their lot to fill, is perhaps the moſt 
immediately conducive to general edification: and for 
the zeal and ability with which it is diſcharged by them, 


they are juſtly intitled to the higheſt degrees of venera- 


tion and eſteem. It is matter of concern and grief to 


every ſerious Chriſtian, that their rewards in this life 
fhould but ſeldom correſpond, in any fair proportion, 


with the worth of their characters, and the importance 
Fw A. 2 : of 
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of their ſerviges. Thanks be to him of whom the whole 
family is named, their hope is full of glory. It is felt, I 
en perſuaded, by themſelves as the heavieſt inconve- 
nience of their preſent ſituation, that their employment, 


uſeful and honourable as it muſt ever be confeſſed to be, 


partakes in ſome degree of the nature of a worldly buſi- 
neſs; requiring a labour of the body and a diſtracting 


intercourſe with the world, which leave little opportu- 


nity for private ſtudy and ſolitary meditation. In cir- 


cumſtances ſo unfriendly to literary improvement, it 


redounds highly to their praiſe, that they are ſo emi- 


nently well qualified, as they generally approve them- 
ſelves to be, to. diſcharge the plain duty of Catechiſts, 


with credit to themſelves and advantage to the church of 


God. To deliver the doctrine of the goſpel in that plain 
and general way, which, if it were to meet with no op- 
poſition from the diſputers of the world, might be ſuffi- 
cient to give it its full effect upon the heart of the hearer: 
But occaſions will from time to time ariſe, when the 


truth muſt be not only taught but defended. The ſtub- 


born Infidel will raiſe objections againſt the firſt princi- 
ples of our faith: and objections muſt be anſwered. The 


reſtleſs ſpirit of ſcepticiſm will ſuggeſt difficulties in the 
ſyſtem, and create . doubts about the particulars of the 
Chriſtian doctrine: difficulties muſt be removed, and 


doubts muſt be ſatisfied. But above all, the ſcruples muſt 


be compoſed, which the refinements of a falſe philoſo- 


phy, patronized as they are in the preſent age by men 


no 


nn 
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no leſs amiable for the general purity of their manners 
than diſtinguiſhed by their ſcientific attainments, will be 
too apt to raiſe in the minds of the weaker brethren. 
And this is the ſervice to which they, whom the indul- 
gence of providence hath releaſed from the more labo- 
_ rious offices of the prieſthood, ſtand peculiarly engaged. 
To them their more occupied brethren have a right to 


look up, in theſe emergencies, for ſupport and ſuccour 


in the common cauſe. It is for them to ſtand forth the 
champions of the common faith, and the advocates of 
their order. It is for them to wipe off the aſperſions in- 
juriouſly caſt upon the ſons of the eſtabliſhment, as unin- 
formed in the true grounds of the doctrine which they 


teach, or inſincere in the belief of it. To this duty they 


are indiſpenſably obliged by their providential exemption 
from work of a harder kind. Ir is the proper buſineſs of 
the ſtation which is allotted them in Chriſt's houſhold : 


and deep will be their ſhame and inſupportable their pu- | 


niſhment, if, in the great day of reckoning, it ſhould 


appear, that they have received the wages. of a ſervice, | 


which hath never been performed. 


; You will eaſily „ he hath ledde me into 


theſe reflections, is the extraordinary attempt, which hath 
been lately made, to unſettle the faith and to break up 
the conſtitution of every eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment in 
Chriſtendom. Such is the avowed object of a recent pub- 
lication, which bears che rifle of a Hiſtory y the en 
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* Chriſtianiey; ; among which the catholic: doctrine of the 


Trinity, in the author's opinion, holds a principal place. 
With what ſucceſs he hath attacked this fundamental ar- 
ticle, and how far he hath been able to invalidate the ar- 


gument from early and uniform tradition; this reverend 


aſſembly will be competent to judge, from the brief view 
which ſhall be laid before them, of the account which he 
attempts to give of the riſe and progreſs of the doctrine 
in the three firſt ages, accompanied with ſpecimens of 
the proofs by which his prom hiſtory, in this part 
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Tur opinion which he maintains is in general the fame 


which was firſt, I think, propagated in the laſt century 
by Daniel Zuicker, a Pruſſian divine of the Socinian per- 


fuaſion ; and, upon the authority of that writer, hath 
been current ever ſince among the Unitarians of this 
country. That the doctrine of the Trinity, in the form 


in which it is now maintained, is of no greater antiquity 
than the Nicene Council. That it is the reſult of a gra- 
dual corruption pf the doctrine of the goſpel, which took 
its riſe in an opinion firſt advanced in the ſecond century 
by certain converts from the Platonic School; who, ex- 
pounding the beginning of St. John's goſpel by the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of the Logos, aſcribed a ſort of ſecondary 
divinity to our Saviour, affirming that he was no other 


than the ſecond principle . the ee triad, who had 
aſſumed 


bl -- 
2. 


aſſumed a human body to converſe with man. That be- 
fore this innovation, of which Juſtin Martyr is made the 
author, the faith of the whole Chriſtian church, but par- 
ticularly of the church of Jeruſalem, was ſimply and 


ſtrictly Unitarian, The immediate diſciples of the Apoſtles 


conceived our Saviour to be a meer man, whoſe exiſtence 


commenced in the womb of the virgin; and they thought 


him in no reſpect the object of worſhip. The next ſuc- 
ceeding race worſhipped him indeed, but they had how 
ever no higher notions of his divinity, than thoſe which 


were maintained by the followers of Arius in the fourth 


century. In ſhort the firſt race of Chriſtians, in Dr. 


Prieſtley's opinion, were Unitarians in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 


of the word; the ſecond, Arians. As Dr. Prieftley fol- 
| lows Zuicker in theſe extravagant aſſertions; ſo the ar- 
guments, by which he would ſupport them, are in all ef- 
ſential points the ſame which were alleged to the ſame 
purpoſe either by that writer or by Simon Epiſcopius. 


Epiſcopius, although he was himſelf no Socinian, very in- 
diſcreetly concurred with the Socinians of his time, in main- 


taining that the opinion of the meer humanity of Chriſt 
had prevailed very generally i in the firſt ages; and was 


never deemed heretical by the Fathers of the orthodox per- 


| ſuaſion; at leaſt in ſuch degree, as to exclude from the 


communion of the Church. The opinion, I believe, had 


its riſe in no worſe rin nle chan the charitable temper 


of the man, and his juſt abhorrence of the ſpirit of per- 
ſecution, with which Chriſtians of every denomination, 
= | | | . were 
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vere in his time too much infected: which is 460 itſelf 

of all hereſies by far the moſt malignant, being the moſt 
oppoſite to that general philanthrophy, which is the root 
of all ſocial virtue and the higheſt ornament of the Chriſ- 
tian profeſſion. Epiſcopius wiſhed, as every good man 
muſt wiſh, to ſee a general toleration eſtabliſhed, which he 
thought could not be more effectually recommended, than 
by the example of the harmony which ſubſiſted among 
Chriſtians in the earlieſt ages. The force of this example 
he would naturally think improved, in proportion as tlie 
idea of the harmony was heightened; the idea of the har- 
mony heightened, as the controverſies of the firſt Chriſtians 


were magnified and multiplied. Theſe ſentiments inclined 


him to credit as hiſtorians, the fame writers whom as di- 
vines he held in little eſtimation. He gave eaſy credit to 
the Unitarian writers, when they repreſented tlie differences 
of opinion in the early churches, as much greater than ever 
really obtained; and the tenderneſs for ſectaries, as more 
than was ever practiſed; ; and while he oppoled their doc- 
trine, he vouched their ſtory. The purpoles of charity had 
been better ſerved, without injury to the cauſe of truth, 
had the talents of this able writer been employed to ſet 
the doctrine of Univerſal Toleration on its only firm and 
proper baſis : to ſhew, that although in dubious points of 
doctrine, the judgment of antiquity, wherever it is clear, 
muſt be allowed to be deciſive ; yet the juſt ſeverity of the 
primitive church towards the refractory heretics, whoſe 
viſionary doctrines joined with * contempt of apoſtolic 
autho- 


IVV 


| authority diſgraced the riſing community, and obſtructed 
the propagation of the truth, conſtitutes no example for 


the controul of fair enquiry, or for the puniſhment of meer 


ſpeculative hereſy in theſe later times; by any harſher | 
means than the neceſſary excluſion of diſſenters from the 


honours and emoluments of national eſtabliſhments. Had 


the opinion which he choſe to adopt been true, Simon 
Epiſcopius, with his ſcanty knowledge of eccleſiaſtical an- 


tiquities, was but ill qualified to maintain it. Falſe and 
groundleſs as it was, his natural acuteneſs enabled him to 


furniſh the Socinians of his time, whoſe cauſe in the doc- 
trinal part he little thought to ſerve, with the beſt argu- 
ments that have ever been produced on the Unitarian ſide 
of the queſtion. Our modern hiſtorian, in ſupport of his 
imaginary progreſs of opinions from the Unitarian doc- 


trine to the Nicene Faith, hath produced few, if any, ar- 


guments which make directly for his purpoſe, but what 


are to be found in the writings either of Zuicker or Epiſ- 


copius. Nor is a ſingle argument to be found in the writ- 


ings either of Zuicker or Epiſcopius, which is not unan- 


| ſwerably confuted by our learned Dr. George Bull, after- 


wards Lord Biſhop of St. David's, in three celebrated 
treatiſes, which deſerve the particular attention of every 
one, who would take upon him to be either a teacher or 
2n hiſtorian. of the Chriſtian Faith : the firſt, a Defence 
of the Nicene Faith; the ſecond, he Judgment of the Ca- 
tholic Church, in the firſt ages, upon the neceſſity of belicy- 


ny that our Lord Feſus Chriſt is very God ; the third, the 


3 8 N 


„„ 


Primitive and Apoſtolical 7 aer concerning the true 


Divinity of Jeſus , 5 


IT ſeems very extraordinary, that any one ſhould pre- 


ſame to revive the defeated arguments of Zuicker and 
_ Epiſcopius, without attempting to make them good againſt 
the objections of a writer of Dr. Bull's eminence. Nor 
is it eaſy to conceive, what apology can be made, for 


what ſhould ſeem fo groſs an inſult on the learning and 
diſcernment of the age ; unleſs it be, that Dr. Prieſtley 


imagines, that although he hath abſtained from a parti- 
- cular diſcuſſion of Dr. Bull's arguments, he hath in effect 


anſwered them, by the new light which he perſuades him- 
ſelf he has thrown upon the ſubject. That by the evi- 


dence which he thinks he hath brought of the truth of 
his own narrative, in every branch of it, he ſuppoſes that 


he hath virtually replied to all objections. That he hath 


confirmed the aſſumptions from which Zuicker and Epiſ- 
copius reaſoned, which Dr. Bull pretended to deny: and 
that by confirming their aſſumptions he hath made good 


their arguments, although he may have taken no notice 


of their learned antagoniſt. What new illuſtrations the 


ſubje& hath received from Dr. Prieſtley's labours, will 


beſt appear from ſpecimens of the arguments by which 


he would ſupport his three principal aſſumptions : namely, 


that the firſt Chriſtians were Unitarians in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
of the word ; that the. deity of Chriſt was firſt taught by a 


platonizing ſect ; and 4s the dodtrine, which they in- 
* | troduced, 


133 
troduced, was the very ſame, for which, in a later age, 
Arius was condemned. If his proof of theſe fundamental 
propoſitions ſhould be found to reſt upn precarious aſ- 
ſumptions, perverted hiſtory, miſconſtrued and miſap- 
plied quotations : if his facts ſhould appear to be confuted 
by his own authorities: and his concluſions to be defeated 
by his own arguments: if the reſemblance between the 
Chriſtian and the Platonic Trinity ſhould appear to be no 
mark of corruption in the prevailing opinions: the Ca- 
tholic Faich, which hath heretofore ſuſtained ſo many 
rude aſſaults, will hardly find its mortal wound in the 
ſtroke which Dr. Prieſtley imagines he hath inflicted. 


Tux firſt argument which is produced in ſupport of 
the firſt aſſertion, © that the faith of the firſt Chriſtians 
was ſimply Unitarian,” is built upon an aſſumption, 
which could it be proved to be true, would indeed 
; render the concluſion obvious and inevitable. That the 
« doctrine of our Lord's meer humanity is the clear doc- 
„ trine of the Scriptures, and that the apoſtles never 
taught any other“ .“ It will eaſily be granted, that 
the apoſtles never taught the contrary of any doctrine 
that is clearly delivered in their writings; and that tlie 
faith of the firſt converts was a belief of neither more 
nor leſs, than the apoſtles taught. So that the ſenſe of 
the Scriptures in any article being once clearly aſcertained, 


* Hiſtory of Corruptions, vol. I. p. 6. | 
| M—_ 
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1 
the argument from the clear confeſſed ſenſe of ſcripture 
to the preaching of the apoſtles, and from the preaching 


of the apoſtles to the primitive faith, will be firm and 


valid. But the profeſſed object of our learned adverſary's 
undertaking requires an argument, that ſhould go the 


_ contrary way: from the primitive faith to the ſenſe of 


the Scriptures. It is the profeſſed object of his under- 
taking, to exhibit a view of the gradual changes of 


opinions, in order to aſcertain the faith of the firſt. 5 


ages: and he would aſcertain the faith of the firſt ages, | 
in order to ſettle the ſenſe of the Scriptures in diſ- 


puted points. He is therefore not at liberty, to aſſume 


any ſenſe of the Scriptures, which, becauſe it is his own, 
he may be pleaſed to call the clear ſenſe, for a proof that 
the original faith was ſuch, as would confirm the ſenſe he 


| wiſhes to eſtabliſh. His ſenſe of the Scriptures being not 


acknowledged by the majority of the Chriſtian church, 


whatever may be his own judgment of its clearneſs, it 


can only paſs for a particular interpretation, When this 
particular interpretation is alleged, in proof that the 
original faith of the church of Jeruſalem, was ſuch as 


might juſtify the interpretation; the middle term of the 


argument is no otherwiſe confirmed than by an aſſump- 
tion of the principal matter in debate: and ſo long as 
the ſixth page of the firſt volume of Dr. Prieſtley's hiſtory 
ſhall be extant, the maſters of the dialeQic art will be at 
no loſs for an example of the circulating ſyllogiſm. To 


Dr. 1 it 88 be very _ that when St. John, 


ſpeak- 


[ 13 ] 


ſpeaking of the Torii of which he had already affirmed 
that it was in the beginning, ſays, © This perſon” (for 
that is the natural force of the greek pronoun cis) This 
„ perſon was in the beginning with God; all things 
% were made by him, and without him was not any thing 
© made that was made: it may be very clear to Dr. Prieſt- 
ley, that St. John, ſpeaking of the Logos, as of a perſon 
who had been from the beginning, and had done theſe 
great things, means to affirm that the Logos is no perſon ; 5 
nor is, otherwiſe than in a figurative ſenſe, to be called 
an agent in any buſineſs: that he means to contradict 
thoſe, who held that the Logos was any thing more than 
an attribute of the divine mind; to ſilence them; to 
extinguiſh their profane innovation by his. definitive ſen- 
tence upon the queſtion: and that when he ſpeaks of 
eternity as belonging to the Logos as a perſon ; it is, that 
this was the moſt explicit way, in. which he. could give 
the Chriſtian Church to underſtand, that eternity is only 
accidental to the Logos, the ſubſtance to which it pro- 
perly belongs, being that Mind of which the Logos itſelf 
is only another attribute . It may be very clear to : 
Dr. Prieſtley's apprehenſion, that when St. Paul af- | 
firms of Chriſt, that he is the © image of the inviſi- 
« ble God, the firſt born of every creature, by whom 
« all things were created,” and explains in what ex- 
tent the words * all things” are to be underſtood, by 
an enumeration of the conſtituent parts, dug governing 


* See Hiſt of Corrupt, vol. I, p- 10—12. | ; 
To | powers 
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powers of the Univerſe ; <* Ange in heaven and . 


in earth, viſible and inviſible, whether they be thrones, 


or dominions, or principalities or powers, all things were 


ereated by him and for him, and he is before all things, 
and by him all things conſiſt *;” it may be very clear to 


Dr. Prieſtley, that St. Paul in theſe expreſſions would be 


_ underſtood to aſſert, that Chriſt was nothing more than a 


man, and was no otherwiſe the creator of any thing, than 


as he was the founder of the Chriſtian church. All this 


may be very clear to Dr. Prieſtley's apprehenſion ; and 


# equal to the clearneſs of the apprehenſion, which he ima- 


gines he enjoys, that this was the doctrine of the Apoſ- 


tles; will be the confidence of his perſuaſion, that it was 


alſo the faith of their firſt converts. But to others, who 


have not the ſagacity to diſcern, that the true meaning 
of an inſpired writer muſt be the reverſe of the natural 


and obvious ſenſe of his expreſſions; the force of the 


concluſion, that the primitive chriſtians could not believe 


our Lord to be more than a meer man, becauſe the apoſ- 


tles had told them he was the creator of the Univerſe, 


will be little underſtood. 


Hortitn argument is built upon a 00 ſilence 
of St. John, about the error of thoſe who maintained the 


ow HH of Chriſt , in bis firſt epiſtle: in which 


ed Coloſf. i. 15 —17. | 
+ Hiſt, of 1 88 vol. I. 25 1 13. al yol II. p. abc. 
he 
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he is ſuppoſed to cenſure thoſe, who believed Chriſt to be 
a man only in appearance, in the ſevereſt manner; but 
upon thoſe who believed him to be nothing more than 
man, the apoſtle, as he is underſtood by Dr. Prieftley, 
paſſes no cenſure. From which it is to be concluded, 
that the latter opinion is no error, but the very truth of 


the 1 5 


By: r here the queſtion] is, whether the opinion of Chriſt's 
meer humanity is really paſſed over by St. John, as Dr. 
Prieſtley ſappoſes, uncenſured and unnoticed. This 
queſtion will be differently reſolved, according as diffe- 
rent interpretations of the apoſtles expreſſions are adopted. 
This argument therefore is of the ſame complexion with 
the former, and labours under the ſame defect. A par- 
ticular ſenſe of the epiſtle is alleged, in proof of a pre- 
| tended fact; which fact muſt itſelf ſupport the interpre- 
tation. Every ſpirit, ſays St. John, which confeſſes that 
Jeſus Chriſt is come in the fleſh, is of God *.” That is, 

ſays Dr. Prieſtley, every ſpirit 1s of God, that confeſſes 
that Jeſus Chriſt is truly a man f. But it ſhould ſeem, that 
the propoſition that he was truly a man, if he was no- 

thing more than man, is very aukwardly and unnaturally 
expreſſed by the phraſe of his coming in the fleſh. For 
in what other way was it poſſible for a meer man to 
come? The turn of the expreſſion ſeems to lead to the 


* x John iv. 2, I Hiſt. Corrupt. vol. I. p. 10. 
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notion of a Being, who had his choice of different ways 
of coming: a notion which is implied in other paſſages 
of holy writ, and is explicitly expreſſed in a book little 
inferior in authority to the canonical writings ; in the 
firſt epiſtle of Clemens Romanus; in a paſſage of that 
epiſtle which Dr. Prieſtley, ſomewhat unfortunately for 
his cauſe, hath choſen for the baſis of an argument of that 
wr father's heterodoxy. * The ſceptre of the majeſty 
of God,“ ſays Clemens, our Lord Chriſt Jeſus, came 
< not in the pomp of pride and arrogance, although he 
© bad it in his power *. Clemens, it ſeems, conceived, 
that the manner of coming was in the power and choice 
of the perſon who was to come. St. John's expreſſions 
evidently lead to the fame notion. It ſhould ſeem there- 
fore that St. John's aſſertions, concerning the ſpirits that 
maintain or deny that Jeſus is come in the fleſh, that the 
one are of God and the other of Anti-chriſt, were levelled 
not ſingly at the hereſy of the Docere, as Dr. Prieſtley | 
imagines, but equally at that and at another branch of the 
_ Gnoſtic hereſy, which divided Jeſus Chriſt into two per- 
ſons : Jeſus, who was ſuppoſed to be a meer man, the 
ſon of Mary by her huſband Joſeph ; and the Chriſt, a di- 
vine being, who was conſidered as the genius, or tute- 
lary angel, of the man ; not however ſo united with the 
man, as to conſtitute one perſon, or to partake of the 
man's ſufferings. The firſt epiſtle of St. John is an aſſer- 


* Chap. xvi. 


1 

tion of the doctrine of a true and proper incarnation in 
oppoſition to the extravagancies of both theſe ſects. The 
apoſtle makes the acknowledgment of the incarnation, 
in which both an antecedent divinity and an aſſumed | 
_ humanity are implied, the criterion by which the true 
teachers are to be diſtinguiſhed from the falſe. And in the 
poſitive aſſertion of the incarnation, and the expreſs cen- 
ſure of the oppoſite. doctrine as anti-chriſtian, he repro- 
bates the notion of Chriſt's meer humanity in the only 
ſenſe, in which we have any certain evidence that he 
lived to ſee it maintained. It appears therefore that to 
confeſs that © Jeſus Chriſt is come in the fleſh ,“ and 
to affirm that Jeſus Chriſt is truly a man, are propoſitions 
not perfectly equivalent. Dr. Prieſtley indeed hath ſhewn 
himſelf very ſenſible of the difference. He would not 
_ otherwiſe have found it neceſlary, for the improvement 

of his argument, in reciting the third verſe of the fourth 

chapter of St. John's firſt epiſtle, to change the expreſ- 
ſions which he found in the public tranſlation, for others 
which correſpond far leſs exactly with the greek text. 
For the words ** Jeſus Chriſt is come IN the fleſh,” Dr. 
Prieſtley ſubſtitutes theſe. ** Jeſus Chriſt is come OF the 
« fleſh F-.” That he is come IN the fleſh, and that he is 
come OF the fleſh, are two very diſtin& propoſitions. 
The one affirms an incarnation ; the other a mortal ex- 


* x John iv. 2. Heads Xęirov & oa cxmuddas | 
F Hiſt, of Corrupt. vol. I. P · 10. lia, 1 5. 
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traction. The firſt is St. John's aſſertion: the ſecond 


is Dr. Prieſtley? s. Perhaps Dr. Prieſtley hath diſcovered 


of St. John; as of St. Paul, that his reaſoning is ſometimes 
inconcluſive *, and his language inaccurate: and he might 
think it no unwarrantable liberty to correct an expreſſion, 
which, as not perfectly correſponding with his own ſyſtem, 
he could not entirely approve. It would have been but 
fair, to advertiſe his readers of ſo capital an emendation. 
An emendation for which no ſupport is to be found in 

the greek text, nor even in the varieties of any MSS. 
We are informed indeed by Socrates the hiſtorian , (and | 
his teſtimony is confirmed by the Latin of the vulgate) 
of a very conſiderable variety of ſome of the ancient MSS. 


But it is ſuch as only ſerves to prove, that the principal 


object of this epiſtle of St. John was underſtood in the 
primitive church, to be the confutation of the Cerinthian 
Gnoſtics ; the ſect which divided our Lord i into two per- 
ſons, of which they made Jeſus a meer man ; differing in 
this eſſentially from the Docere, who made the body 
of the man Jeſus a meer phantom. 

Any this view of St. John's epiſtle receives a furthes 
confirmation from the genuine epiſtles of Ignatius. In 
theſe the error of the Docere, m—_ Dr. Prieſtley * 


* * I think I have ſhewn that the apoſtle Paul often reaſons inconclu- 
\ 6 ſively.” Dr. P. Hiſt, of "Corrupt, vol. II. p. 370, | 


+ Lib. 7 1 9 5 | | | „ 
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olds to be the fole object of St. John's epiſtle, is Ido 
| particularly cenſured. But leſt in aſſerting the truth of 
our Lord's humanity, he ſhould be underſtood to 
ſupport the opinion of his meer humanity ; the holy Fa | 
ther hardly ever mentions Chriſt, without introducing 


ſome explicit aſſertion of his divinity, or without join- = 
ing with the name of Chriſt ſome epithet in which it is 
ne 


Z Tu E mention of Ignatius having occurred, it were un- 


pardonable not to ſuggeſt to the recollection of this 
learned aſſembly, one paſſage in particular in the epiſtle 


to the Magneſians, in which the eternal exiſtence of the 
Word, as a diſtinct perſon from the Father, is aſſerted 


in terms, which, though highly figurative, are perfectly 
unequivocal. There is one God who hath manifeſted 


« himſelf through Jeſus Chriſt his Son, who is his eternal 
«© Word, who came not forth from ſilence *.” The name 
of the Logos led the early fathers to conceive the genera- 


tion of the Son as an utterance ; or at leaſt to ſpeak of it 


under that figure. Under that figure Ignatius ſpeaks of 


it in this paſſage: and he affirms, that no period of ſilence 


had preceded the utrerance of the eternal Word. Or if it 


ſhould ſeem more reaſonable to ſuppoſe an alluſion in 
theſe expreſſions of Ignatius to the Sige of the Gnoſtics, 


* © is FP rw 6 Pavegurag tauloy dic Inas Xgires Ts ws duls, og E510 ale abyos | 
450. 3x dm on NED. Ign. ad Magn. F. 8. | 
| 03 the 


„ 
the conſort of their Buthos, upon whom the Eons were 
engendered, and underſtand the holy father as 


maintaining the immediate connection of the Father and 


the Son, unbroken by the intervention of any ſuch inter- 
mediate intelligences, as the impious theogony of the 
Gnoſtics interpoſed ; ſtill the Eternity of the Son is aſ- 


ſerted. For the paſſage in this view of it amounts to this 


disjunctive propoſition ; ** The Son's exiſtence holds not 
« of the Father's by any ſuch remote relation as. theſe 
% fabulous genealogies deſcribe ; but he is the eternal 
40 Logos of the Paternal Mind.“ According to either 


interpretation, the paſſage contains an evident aſſertion 


of the divinity of the Son of God. And this aſſertion 


being found in the writings of Ignatius, the familiar 


friend and companion of the apoſtles, who ſuffered mar- 
| tyrdom ſo early as in the ſixteenth year of the ſecond 
century, and had been appointed to the biſhopric of An- 
tioch full thirty years before, it is an unanſwerable con- 


futation of our author's confident aſſertions, that we 
« find nothing like divinity aſcribed to Jeſus Chriſt be- 


fore Juſtin Martyr *,” and“ That all the early fathers | 
ſpeak of Chriſt as not having exiſted always 4.“ | 


W have ſeen the ſor: and faſhion of the argument 


which, in proof of his firſt aſſertion, Dr. Prieſtley builds 


*Hiſt. of Corrupt. vol. F. p. 32. 
+ Hiſt, of Corrupt. vol. I. p. 42. 
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on Holy Writ. - Let us take a view af thoſe which he hath 


drawn from other writers. 
Ox E principal argument, © that the primitive church 
of Jeruſalem was properly Unitarian,” maintaining the 


_ ſimple humanity of Chriſt, is that Athanaſius himſelf 
«© was ſo far from denying it, that he endeavours to ac- 


count for it; by ſaying, that all the Fews were ſo 
« firmly perſuaded that their Meſſiah was to be nothing 
« more than a man like themſelves, that the Apoſtles were 
« obliged to uſe great caution in divulging the doctrine of 


the proper Divinity of - Chriſt *.” The latter clauſe of 


the ſentence, which contains what Athanaſius is fuppoled 
to have ſaid, is marked with inverted commas ; which 


ſhould ſeem to intimate, that it is an exact tranſlation of 
ſome paſlage in the holy fathers writings ;. and the lower 
margin of Dr. Prieſtley's book refers to Athanaſius's ce- 


lebrated piece on the orthodoxy of his predeceſſor Diony- 
ſius. Now in this piece upon the orthodoxy of Diony- 
fius, Athanaſius no where, I confeſs, denies that the pri- 
mitive church of Jeruſalem was Unitarian. Nor on the 
other hand do I recollect, that Dr. Prieſtley hath aſſerted 
it, in any part of his Hiſtory of Electricity. The truth 
is, that in either of theſe valuable works, the faith of the 
primitive church of Jeruſalem never comes in queſtion. : 


In the defence of Dionyſius not a ſingle paſſage is to. be . 


5 Hiſt. Corrupt. vol. I. p. 12. 1 
found, 
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found, which may be fairly underſtood as a tacit con- 
ſeſſion, that the primitive faith of the church of Jeruſa- 3% 
lem was Unitarian: much leſs is there any attempt to 
account for its ſuppoſed heterodoxy. Athanaſius ſays in- 
| deed of the Jews of the apoſtolic age, that is, of the unbe- 
lieving Jews (for Athanaſius is a writer who calls things 
by their names, and when he ſpeaks of Jews, means not, 


as Dr. Pr ieſtley would perſuade us*, Jewiſh Chriſtians, ex- 


| cept when he farcaſtically gives the Arians the name of 


Jews, as reſembling the Jews, in his judgment, in an obſti- 


nate denial of the Lord who bought them ; but otherwiſe 


when he ſpeaks his uſual, plain, unfigured language, the 
unconverted Jews of the apoſtolic age are they, of whom 
he ſays) that they had ſo little inſight into the true mean- 


ing of the prophecies, as to look for nothing niore than 


a man in the promiſed Meſſiam. He ſays, that this error 


of the Jews had been the means of ſpreading the like miſ- 
take among the Gentiles ; meaning probably the Proſelytes 


of the gate; who, acknowledging in ſome degree the di- 
vinity of the Jewiſh ſcriptures, looked for the completion 


of the prophecies, and were the firſt Gentiles to whom 


the preaching of the apoſtles was addreſſed. Theſe Gen- 


tiles, with ſomething of the Jewiſh faith, it may eaſily 
be ſuppoſed, had imbibed many of the Jewiſh errors; 


and among others, as Athanaſius imagines, the expecta- 


tion of a Meſſiah of mortal extraction. This general 


* Hiſt, of Corrupt. vol. II. p. 486. 
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miſtake, he ſays, made it neceſſary, that the apoſtles, in 


their firſt public ſermons, ſhould inſiſt largely on the mi- 
racles of our Saviour's life on earth, before they entered 


into a detail of the particulars of the Goſpel doctrine, or 


explained what ſort of perſon the promiſed Meſſiah was 
to be, and Jeſus was. For their doctrine upon that ar- 
ticle was not likely to meet with credit, till their divine 
commiſſion to teach it was acknowledged, and their Maſ- 


ter's general claim to the character of the Meſſiah, what= 


ever that might be, previouſly admitted. The example 
of the apoſtles practice in this particular is alleged, to 


ſhew what prudence requires of every preacher of the 


goſpel; who mult allow himſelf. to be determined in 


the arrangement of his matter, the choice of his topics 
and the compoſition of his language, by the degree of 


previous knowledge and the ſtate of opinions which may 
actually obtain, among thoſe to whom his inſtructions 
are addreſſed. What the ignorant will moſt eaſily ap- 
prehend mult be firſt taught. Thoſe points, which are 
ſuppoſed to be moſt generally miſunderſtood, muſt be 


moſt particularly explained. And the truth muſt be 


conveyed in that language, which may the moſt evi- 
dently ſhew its diſagreement with any falſe opinions, to 
which the hearer may be particularly addicted. Athana- | 
ſins contends, that upon theſe principles Dionyſius was to 


be juſtified, if he dwelt more on the topic of our Lord's 


Humiliation, than on that of his Divinity; the Sabellian 


hereſy being the error with which Dionyſius was engaged. 


The 


[ 44 J 
The conſideration that the Son became man, afforded the 
moſt obvious proof that he was not the Father: and the 
Sabellians were to be convinced that the Word was made 
fleſb, groſs, corruptible fleſh, before they could be brought 


to acknowledge that he was God of God. Athanaſius 
- ſthews, that, in the controverſy with theſe heretics, Dio- 
nyſius was inevitably ledde to the uſe of expreſſions, which 


the Arian party interpreted in their own favour; though 


Dionyſius always diſelaimed the ſenſe, to which his words 
were wreſted. He contends, that to tax Dionyſius with 


ml propenſity to the Arian party, on account of theſe ex- 


preſſions, were no leſs unreaſonable and injurious, than 


it would be to entertain the like ſuſpicion of the apoſtles 


themſelves ; becauſe they had found it neceſſary to per- 
ſuade the Jews, that Jeſus had been approved of God by 


ſigns and wonders as a man ; before they could hope to 
perſuade them, that he was ſo much more than man, 


that his being found in faſhion as a man was really the 


moſt extraordinary part of his hiſtory and character. It 


is in no other way than this, that Athanaſius ſpeaks of the 


apoſtles as teaching the Jews the humanity of Chriſt. 


The holy father never ſpeaks of any caution which they 
uſed in divulging the doctrine of his full divinity; un- 


leſs an hiſtorian's diſtribution of the matter of his narra- 
tive, or a maſter's accommodation of his leſſons to the 


previous attainments of his pupils, is to be called a cau- 


tion of divulging, what, in the natural order of tradition, 


is to be the laſt diſcloſed. Was it ever faid of Livy, that 


-» ., Tay. 

he relates the tragedy of Lucretia's death, from a caution 
of divulging the expulſion of the Tarquins? Of Porphyry, 
that he treats of the five words, from a caution of di- 
vulging the doctrine of the categories? The beginning of 
every ſtory muſt be firſt told. The eaſieſt part of every 
ſcience muſt be firſt taught. Of the great ability and 
judgment with which the apoſtles conducted the firſt 
preaching of the goſpel ; of their happy art in the perſpi- 
cuous arrangement of their lofty argument; with what 
readineſs they led their Catechumens on from the ſimpleſt 
principles to the higheſt myſteries; of this conſummate 

ability of the apoſtles in the capacity of teachers, Atha- 
naſius ſpeaks with due commendation. Their caution he 
never mentions. On the contrary, the rapid progreſs of 
their inſtruction, how they paſſed at once from the detail 
of our Lord's life on earth, to the myſtery of his God- 
head, is one principal branch of his encomium. I wifi 
that Dr. Prieſtley had produced the paſſage, in which he 


thinks the apoſtles are taxed with caution, and of which 


he certainly imagines (he would not otherwiſe have ledde 
his reader to imagine) he hath given an exact tranſlation. 


NEARLY allied to this argument from Athanaſius's 
omiſſion to deny, is another from Epiphanius's omiſſion to 
: aſſert. „Epiphanius in his account of the Nazarenes— 
* makes no mention of any of them believing the divi- 
© nity of Chriſt in any ſenſe of the word*.” It is 


* Hiſt. of Corrup. vol, I. p. 8. „ 
+ _ *- granted. 
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granted. Epiphanius, in his account of theſe ancient 
heretics , makes indeed no mention, that they believed 


the divinity of Chriſt in any ſenſe of the word. But 
what is this no- mention which Epiphanius makes, and of 
what importance is it to our author's ſyſtem? It is only 


that Epiphanius confeſſes, that he had no certain infor- 


mation, what the opinion of the Nazarenes might be 
upon this article. He had deſcribed them in general as 
a ſect half Jew half Chriſtian: not Jews, becauſe they 
had ſomething of a belief in Chriſt: not Chriſtians, be- 
cauſe they lived in bondage to the ritual law. But 
concerning Chriſt,” he ſays, © I cannot ſay whether 


* they think him a meer man; or affirm, as the truth 
“ js, that he was begotten of Mary by the Holy Ghoſt g.“ 


It is thus, and thus only, that Epiphanius makes no men- 


tion of the belief of the Nazarenes in Chriſt's divinity. 


But he equally makes no mention of their diſbelief. And 


had it been Dr. Prieſtley's point to prove, that the Naza- 
renes held the Nicene Faith upon the ſubject of the Tri- 
nity, he might have alleged, with equal fairneſs and pro- 


| priety, Epiphanius's no-mention of their heterodoxy. . 


INDEED that they were believers in our Lord's Divinity 
were the fairer concluſion from the neutrality of Epipha- 
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19 
nius's evidence. It was little the temper of the age 
in which Epiphanius lived, it was little the temper of 


Epiphanius, to think or to ſpeak favourably of thoſe who 


were deemed heretics. It was rather the practice to ag- 
gravate and to multiply their errors, and to villify their 
characters: to charge them upon the lighteſt grounds 


with every enormity both in faith and practice. It is very 


unlikely that Epiphanius would have been ſo tender of 


the reputation of theſe Nazarenes, as to confeſs his want 


of information about their opinions of the nature of 


Chriſt, had there been the leaſt ground to ſuſpect, or had 
there been ſo much as a ſuſpicion current in his times, 


although it had been founded only on a general bad 
opinion of the ſect, that they were heretical in this article. 
A general clamour, or the bare aſſertion of any earlier 
writer, would have fixed the imputation, without any 


nice enquiry into the evidence, by which the charge 


might be ſupported. And ſince Epiphanius confeſſes, 
that he had no ground to ſay, that theſe Nazarenes held 


Chriſt to be a meer man; the preſumption is, that he 
ought to have ſaid, that they affirmed, as the truth is, 


that he was begotten of Mary by the Holy Ghoſt. But to 
affirm, as the truth is, that he was begotten of Mary by 


the Holy Ghoſt, in Epiphanius's ſenſe of thoſe words, was 


a full confeſſion of his divinity. So that if the opinions 


of theſe Nazarenes be of any importance for aſcertain- 


ing the primitive faith; and conjectures are to be drawn, 


CHOY their opinions, from Epiphanius's profeſſion 
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of his want of information; the fair conjecture is the op- 


of 


poſite of Dr. Prieſtley's ; namely, that the Nazarenes ho- 


mologated with the church: with the church, as its opi- 


nions ſtood in the age of Epiphanius, when I ſuppoſe he 


will allow it to have - been far gone from the primitive 


- purity of his Unitarian faith, with this corrupt church, 
as Dr. Prieſtley deems it, his friends the Nazarenes home. 


logated upon the article of Rue 8 un. 


Bur after al, of what importance is the opinion of 
theſe Nazarenes? Or how may the catholic tradition be 


affected by the ſingularities of a ſect? Of a ſet which lay 


under the cenſure of the church as heretical? Attend, my 


Reverend Brethren. It is in this that we have been ſo 


long, I believe I ought to add, ſo fatally miſtaken. The 
Nazarenes were never cenſured! They were no ſectaries! 
They were the very firſt, and becauſe the firſt, they were 
the pureſt, the very beſt of Chriſtians! Nazarene was 
the ancient name of the Jewiſh Chriſtians *! Of the firſt 
members of the primitive church of Jeruſalem, that ori- 
ginal, parent church, the mother of us all; where James . 


the brother of our Lord was biſhop! In the opinions there- 


fore of theſe Nazatenes, we have the opinions of thoſe firſt 


Chriſtians, who received not only the baptiſmal ablution, 


but the illumination of the ſpirit at the hands of the apoſ- 
tles! You ſeem to aſk me, by what evidence this 1 por 


* 10 — che 1 1 the "a Chriſtians never went by any other 


name).“ Hiſt, Corrup. vol. I. _ . 
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tant diſcovery is confirmed? By no evidence. The thing 
is not proved. It is aſſerted. In philoſophical ſubjects 


Dr. Prieſtley would be the laſt to reaſon from principles 
aſſumed without proof. But in divinity and eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, he expects that his own aſſertion, or that of 
writers of his own perſuaſion, however uninformed or 
prejudiced, ſhould paſs with the whole Chriſtian: world 
for proof of the boldeſt aſſumptions. The Nazarenes, it 


is confeſſed, were the progeny of the firſt: Chriſtians of 


the church of Jeruſalem. But the name of Nazarene, you 


will bear me witnels, was never heard of in the Chriſtian. 
church, as deſcriptive of the Jewiſh Chriſtians, - before 
their ſettlement in the northern parts of Galilee upon 
the baniſhment of the Jews and Chriſtians from Jeruſa- 
lem in the reign of Adrian. The Hebrews. and they of | 


the circumciſion, were the earlier names, by which the 
' Jewiſh converts, who formed the church of Jeruſalem, 
had been diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians of the Gentiles. 


Their deſcendants, the Nazarenes, were at firſt perhaps 
heretical but in a ſingle article; in maintaining the ne- 
ceſſity of the obſervance of the Moſaic law for the attain- 
ment of ſalvation under the goſpel : whereas their an- 


ceſtors, had indeed themſelves adhered to their old law, 


but had declared againſt the abſurdity of exacting a ſub- 


miſſion to the ceremonial part of it from the Gentile con- 


verts. By degrees, however, theſe Nazarenes declined 


ſo far from the pure faith of that firſt race of Chriſtians, 


from which they boaſted their deſcent; that in Jerom's 
„ 1 | time 


1 30 J 
time they were become heretical in that degree, that 
Jerom conſidered them as a Jewiſh ſect rather than a 
Chriſtian. * To this day,” ſays Jerom, © a hereſy pre- 
vails among the Jews in all the ſynagogues of the eaſt, 
vo which is called that of the Mini, who commonly 80 
<< by the Name of Nazarenes : who believe in Chriſt, the 
„Son of God born of the virgin; and ſay that he was 
the perſon who ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, and roſe 
« again; in whom we ourſelves believe. But from a 
deſire of being Jews and Chriſtians both at once, Age 
< are a Jews nor Chriſtians N 


6 


* 


1 1 is rather for the ſake of general truth, than for the 
| attainment of victory 1 in the preſent argument, that I am 
deſirous to maintain the diſtinction which was ever made, | 
till Zuicker attempted to confound it, between the pri- 
mitive church of Jeruſalem, and the ſect of the Nazarenes - 
its heretical offspring. In the trinitarian controverſy the 
dJiſtinction is of little importance. Or rather it would 
be of advantage to the argument of the orthodox party, 
if our faith needed other ſupport, than that which the 
plain ſenſe of the ſcriptures and the whole tenor of ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory ' ſupply ; it would be of ſingular advan- 
tage to our argument, that Dr. Prieſtley ſhould be able to 
eftabliſh, Zaicker's extravagant poſition, that theſe Naza- 
veßes were de GENE than the gas He. of OA He- 


. * Epiſt. as Auguttinum ao de rent et : Pauli, ron. LIL, fol. I 155. B. 
on. Froben. | a 
9 . 


tal 


brew church. Whoever they were, their orthodoxy, in 


the article of our Lord's divinity, is notorious. It is 
atteſted by moſt of the writers of antiquity that mention 


them. It is acknowledged by jJerom, at the very ſame 


time that he taxes them with the groſſeft hereſy in other 
points. And were no expreſs teſtimony to be produced, 


ſtill it would be the fair and probable concluſion, from 


that very paſſage of Epiphanius, upon which Dr. Prieſtley 


would build the contrary opinion. If therefore it could 
be proved, that theſe Nazarenes really were, what Dr. 


Prieſtley hath been taught by Zuicker to believe, the firſt 
converts of the circumciſion; we who maintain the full 


divinity of Chriſt, ſhould find in the confeſſion of the 
Nazarenes the verdict of thoſe firſt Chriſtians in our fa- 
vour. But ſince the fact is, that they were an heretical 
ſet, which aroſe in the ſeeond century from the aſhes f 


the church of Jeruſalem, ;. their opinions upon any article 


are totally inſignificant, and can in no way affect the ca- 
tholic tradition. Still therefore the modern Unitarian 
would ſerve his own cauſe but ill, who ſhould be able „„ 


ſucceed in the attempt to prove, that the meer bumanity 


of Chriſt was a tenet of the Nabavones- 


Fur neutrality of Eriphanius's evidence is however 


not the whole of the proof, by which our modern hiſto- 


rian hath taken the pains to ſupport an affertion ſo little 
to his purpoſe. It is alleged only to corroborate a more 


direct omar is very proper to be produced as ano- 
ther 


oo 


* 
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mer ſpecimen of the fort 55 argument upon Wen our 


author's firſt progetition reſts. 


Taz 1 and the Ebionites he tells us were 
the ſame people, and held the ſame tenets *. By the 


appellation of Ebionites it is confeſſed a certain. ſect, 


which denied the divinity -of our Saviour, was originally 
diſtinguiſhed. But how is it proved, that theſe Ebio- 


nites were the ſame with the Nazarenes ? By a pretended 
acknowledgment of Origen and Epiphanius T. It is of 
| great importance, for a juſt apprehenſion of the exact 
force of any writer's arguments, to catch the idioms of 
his ſtile. And an attention to this circumſtance muſt be 
particularly recommended to Dr. Prieſtley's readers. 


One of the moſt ſtriking peculiarities of his language, 


is a very ſingular uſe of the words acknowledge, and ac- 
knowledgment. Acknowledgment, in the uſual accep- 


tation of the word, in controverſial writing, fi gnifies 
a writer's avowal of a principle or a fact, which, as 
making for his adverſary's argument, it might have been 
for his purpoſe. to conceal or to deny, but that the evi- 
dence of the thing extorted the confeſſion. But with Dr. 


Prieſtley, any- ex preſſions which are capable of being 


drawn 27 conſtruction and een to a fenſe that 


* Hiſt. of Corrupt. vol. I. p. 7. 
+ * — both Origen and Epiphanius acknowledge that the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites were the ſame people and held = lame tenets,” _ Hiſt, Cortup. 


. p. 7. 


may 
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may ſeem but indirectly favourable to his own notions; 
are an explicit acknowledgment of the writer who uſes 
them, that things actually were, as Dr. Prieſtley is in- 
clined to repreſent them. If ſuch | expreſſions of one 
writer are quoted by another ; they amount to an ac- 
knowledgment to the ſame purpoſe, on the part of the 
writer who makes the quotation. On the other hand 
the acknowledgment of an original writer may ſometimes 
be inferred from a negligent citation. Hath Euſebius, 
complaining of a total diſregard to truth among the ſec- 
taries who denied our Lord's Divinity, appealed in con- 
firmation of the charge, to a writer of the ſecond cen- 
tury ; who alleges it againſt the Unitarians of his own 
time, as an inſtance of the moſt hardened effrontery, that 
they had the audacity to aſſert, that their tenets had been 
originally taught by the Apoſtles, and maintained by all 
the Roman biſhops in ſucceſſion to the time of Victor 
This heavy accuſation, thus ſupported by the teſtimony 
of an earlier writer, is a plain acknowledgment} on the 
part of Euſebius, that the Unitarians conſtantly claimed 
this high antiquity of their doctrine. And what may 
ſeem more paradoxical, this writer's appeal to * certain 


* Fuſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. lib. v. c. 28. Ls ED 

+ It is acknowledged by Euſebius, and others, that the ancient Unitarians 
** themſelves conſtantly aſſerted, that their doctrine was the univerſal opinion of 
« the Chrittian church till the time of Victor.“ Hiſt, of Corrup. vol. II. p. 486. 
Compare, vol. I. p. 18, 19. | | 
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« palms and odes, the compoſitions of faithful brethren 


in the firſt age, which celebrate the divinity of the 


“ Chriſt the word of God t,“ is only a proof of 
Euſebius's inability to confute the claim, which by his 


own acknowledgment was ſet up “*. Hath the learned Dr. 


Samuel Clarke, in an inaccurate citation of a paſſage i in 


Origen, made Origen ſpeak of the Unitarians of his time 
as pious perſons? This is a-candid acknowledgment 7. 
on the part of Origen, of the piety of ' thoſe ſectaries; 


whereas Origen ſays not that they were pious, but that they 
boaſted that they were pious, or affected piety. Piety 


and the affectation of piety belong to oppoſite characters. 


According to this enlarged uſe of the word acknowledg- 


ment, it will indeed be very hazardous to deny, but that 
an acknowledgment to any purpoſe may be found in 


any writer, or be drawn from any words. It is neceſſary 


therefore to declare, that it is only i in the uſual mean- 


ing of the word, that I take upon me to aver, that no 


acknowledgment of the fuppoſed identity of the Nazarenes 


and the Ebionites, is to be found either in Origen or 
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* in refuting their pretenſions to l 10 goes no farther back 


_ *© than Irenzus and Juſtin Martyr.” Hiſt, of Corrup. vol. I. p. 19. 


4 „ Origen candidly calls theſe adherents to the lier 10 of God Pious 6 


, perſons.” Hiſt. of Corrup. vol. I. p. 57. 
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Epiphanius. Origen ſays, indeed, of the Jewiſh Chri- 


tians of his own time, that they were Ebionites *. Not 
meaning. to make any acknowledgment in favour of the 


proper Ebionites, as no worle heretics than the Nazarenes; 


but rather to ſtigmatiſe the Nazarenes with an opprobrious 
appellation. And the only concluſion which is to be drawn 
from this paſſage of Origen, is that the word Ebionite 


had in his time out-grown its original meaning. Which 
it eaſily might do; inaſmuch as, by its derivation, it is 
not naturally deſcriptive of any particular ſet of opinions; 
but barely expreſſive of the contempt, in which thoſe 


who beſtowed it, held the knowledge and underſtanding 
of the party on which it was beſtowed. It was therefore 


| likely to be variouſly applied at different times, accord- 


ing as one or another folly incurred the contempt either 
of any particular writer, or of the age in which he; flou- 
riſhed. Accordingly it appears from eccleſiaſtical. bif- 


| tory, that the uſe of it was various and indefinite. Some- 


times it was the peculiar name of thoſe ſects, which de- 
nied both the divinity of our Lord and his miraculous con- 


ception. Then its meaning was extended to take in ano- 
ther party; which, admitting the miraculous conception 


of Jeſus, ſtill denied his divinity, and queſtioned his pre- 
vious exiſtence. And at laſt it ſeems the Nazarenes, 


whoſe error was rather a ſuperſtitious ſeverity in their 


practice, than any deficiency in their faith, were included 


99 YN 17 
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by Origen in the infamy of the appellation. It was natural 
indeed for Origen, fond as he was of myſtic interpretations 

of the Jewiſh ſcriptures, and poſſeſſed with the i imagina- 
FED tion that every particular of the ritual ſervice, and every 
[ 5 a occurrence of the Jewiſh ſtory, was typical of ſomething 
| 5 in the goſpel diſpenſation; it was natural for Origen, to 
a . think meanly of a ſect, who held the obſervance of the 
| 5 letter of the ceremonial law to be an eſſential part of a 
| | Clhubriſtian's duty. They certainly had little apprehenſion 
5 5 of the free ſpirit of the religion which they profeſſed; and 
this with Origen would be the ſureſt mark of a low and 
beggarly underſtanding. It is in this reproachful appel- 
| lation, which he alone of all the writers of antiquity hath 
f ny beſtowed upon the Nazarenes, that Dr. Prieſtley hath diſ- 
| „ covered his acknowledgment in favour of the Ebionites. 
| For Epiphanius, who is joined with Origen in this ac- 
by | | | knowledgment, he deſcribes the Nazarenes and the Ebio- 
1 | | mites as different ſets, maintaining different opinions ; 
| —_  _- ckropttharithey bo in retaining more or leſs of the 
| Mofaic ſervice. | 
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46 hone Get ſpecimens of our author's happy art ö 

=. | turning every thing, by a dexterous Interpretation, to 

| Re his own purpoſe, it were injuſtice to the injured memory 

EE | of Euſebius, not to mention the attempt that is made to 

| ſhake the credit of his hiſtory, by repreſenting the unfair- 

= | _- neſs with which that candid writer is ſupoſed to treat the Z 
| 4 EE Unitarians ; when he ſays, 85 that Theodotus, who ap- | | 

| "8 5 4d 5 | | 74 0 55 peared | | 
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1 
oy / peared about thi year I90, was the firſt who held that 
« our Saviour was a meer man; when in refuting their 
40 pretenſions to antiquity he goes no farther back than 
to Irenæus and Juſtin Martyr, though in his own writ- 
„ ings alone he might have found a refutation of his 
« affertion *. It muſt be confeſſed, that any one who 
ſhould aſſert that Theodotus was the firſt who taught a 
doctrine, which ſank our Lord into the rank of meer 
man, might eaſily be confuted from the eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 


tory of Euſebius ; in which the Cerinthians and the Ebi- 
onites, who are taxed by all antiquity with that impiety, 


are referred to an earlier period. The truth however 
ſeems to be, that the doctrine of our Lord's meer huma- 
nity, like all corruptions, had its ſtages; that it was car- 
ried by degrees to the height, which it at laſt ' attained; 


and that Theodotus, in this article, fo far ſurpaſſed the 
earlier Hereſiarchs, that the merit of being the inventor 
of the meer humanity, in the preciſe and full meaning of 


the words, is with great propriety and truth aſeribed to 
hin When the Cerinthians and the Ebionites uid that 


Jeſus had no exiſtence previous to Mary's conception, and 


that he was literally and phyſically the carpenter's ſon; 
it might jaſtly be ſaid of them, that they aſſerted the meer 
humanity. of the Redeemer: eſpecially as it could not be 
| foreſeen, that the impiety would ever go a greater length 
than this, of aſcribing to him an origin meerly wen 
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* Hiſtory of Corrupt. vol. I. p- 19. 
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Theſe heretics, however, went no further, as I conceive, 


than to deny our Lord's Original Divinity: they admitted 
I know not what unintelligible exaltation of his nature, 
which took place, as they conceived, upon his aſcenſion, 
by which he became no leſs the object of worſhip, than if 


his nature had been originally divine. But when a more 


daring (though I confeſs a far more conſiſtent) ſect aroſe ; 
denying that our Lord in glory is more than a mortal 
man, raiſed, as all the juſt will one day be, to immor- 
tality ; of that he i is more the object of adoration than 
Enoch or Elijah: theſe younger heretics eclipſed the glory 


of their timid anceſtors, and might juſtly claim the ho- 
nour of being the firſt aſſertors of the meer humanity of 


Chrift ; they were indeed the firſt, who made humanity 
the whole of his condition. It was undoubtedly in this 


-. exalted ſenſe, that the Humanity of Chriſt was taught, by 


Theodotus. For nothing ſhort of this might ſerve his 


purpoſe; which was, as we learn from Epiphanius, to 


extenuate the guilt of a renunciation of the faith, which 
he had made under the terrors of perſecution, by ſetting - 


up a plea, that in renouneing Chriſt he had not renounced 
his God, but a man. This plea could be of no ſervice 
to Theodotus®' cauſe, unleſs Chriſt were a man, not only 
in his origin, but at the time when Theodotus renounced 
him. It was therefore that ſublime doctrine, which is at 


this day taught in the conventicles of Dr. Prieſtley and 
Mr. Lindſey, the doctrine of our Lord's meer undeified 


n which Theodocus, the learned tanner of By- | 
| zantium, 


— 


EE. 


zuutiüm, a deer ter of his Lord, and a fugitive from his 


country, broached at Rome in the end of the ſecond 
century. This doctrine Dr. Prieſtley will perhaps find 
it difficult to trate to any earlier period, or to any more 
| reſpectable origin. No 1 injury therefore is done to the 


Unitarian cauſe, when Theodotus is ſaid to be the firſt 
author of the Unitarian doctrine in this exalted, finiſhed, 


form. But after all, this is not, what Dr. Prieſtley ima- 


gines it to be, the aſſertion of Euſebius. It is the aſſertion 
of a writer cited by Euſebius without any name. It ſhould 
ſeem that he was of the Latin church, and that his expreſ- 


ſions are to be underſtood with particular reference to the 
3418 


ſtate of religion in the weſtern world, eſpecially at Rome. 


Now it was probably true, that Theodotus was the very 
firſt, who at Rome, in any ſenſe, taught the meer huma- 
"nity of Chriſt. For notwithſtanding the corrupt ſtate of 


the Roman church in later ages, it is notorious that ſhe 


was the laſt of all infected with any groſs hereſy. As for 


the pretenſions of the Unitarians, which it might be incum- 
bent upon Euſebius to refute, they were not ſimply preten- | 
ſions to, antiquity. The antiquity of the Unitarian doctrine, 
in a certain form, is confeſſed. Its antiquity is proved by 
the expreſs cenſure which is paſſed upon it in St. John's. 
writings, both in his firſt epiſtle and in his goſpel, as a 
| dangerous errour which was in being when he wrote.. 


But the pretenſions of the Unitarlans, which Euſebius 
contradicts, were pretenſions to a prior antiquity. The 


pextence that their own doctrine Was original; and the- 


doctrine 
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| dodtrine of the church, in the time of Zephyrinus, 


novel. And in refuting theſe pretenſions, the writer 
quoted by Euſebius, goes back to the apoſtolic age: he 
goes back to thoſe pſalms and odes, which ſeem to be al- 
luded to in the apoſtolic We and to the books of 


Holy Wit 


II. i 5 


ecimens a judgment may be formed of the 


By theſe 


| arguments and \of the facts, by which our author's firſt” 
aſſumption is ſupported. By expoſing the weakneſs of | 
our author's arguments, and by the proof which hath been 


produced from the writings of Ignatius, that the divinity 


of the Son, his full divinity, was acknowledged by the 
immediate diſciples of the apoſtles (a proof which had 
not the work been long ſince done by the learned Biſhop 


Bull, might have been ſtrengthened with a copious col- 
lection of paſſages to the ſame purpoſe from Ignatius, 


Barnabas, Clemens, Romanus, Hermas, and the authen- 


tic acts of the Martyrdom of Poly carp) by the detection. 


| of the fallacy of the arguments on the one ſide, and — 


the poſitive proof adduced on the other; our author's 


notion of the faith of the firſt Chriſtians, that it was purely 
- Vnitarian, is overturned. And if this notion of the firſt 
Chriſtians is overturned ; ; the aſſertion, that the doctrine 


of our Hood's Divinity was an invention of the ſecond 
| race, 


[ «= 1] 


race, falls with it. For what was believed by the firſt 


race could be no invention of the ſecond. Nor can any 
argument be drawn, from any reſemblance that may be 


imagined between the Trinity of the Chriſtian Church; and 


the Three Principles of the Platoniſts, that the doctrine of 
the apoſtles was not rightly underſtood by their firſt con- 
verts: unleſs indeed it could be proved (which is the tacit 
aſſumption upon which this objection is founded) that the 
diſcoveries of revelation and the inveſtigations of philo- 


ſophy may never coincide. But why is it to be ſuppoſed 


that nothing might be a part of an inſpired teacher's doc- 


trine, which had been taught before by wiſe men, who 


were not inſpired? Were every iota of the Goſpel'Boc- 
trine, to be found in the writings of the Greek philoſo- 
phers, this would not be ſufficient to ſet aſide the preten- 
ſions, of the firſt. preachers of Chriſtianity to a divine com- 
miſſion. The juſt concluſion from ſo perfect an agree- 
ment would only be, that for the great importance of 


theſe doctrines to the manners of mankind, it had pleaſed 
God to make diſcoveries to all men by revelation, to 


which a few only could attain by abſtract reaſoning. 
The caſe indeed is far otherwiſe." It is ever to be re- 
membered, for the mortification of man's pride, and to 


the praiſe of God's mercy, that when the world by 


« wiſdom knew not God,“ when philoſophy had made its 
utmoſt efforts, not entirely without ſucceſs, but with 


little general advantage, it pleaſed God by the fooliſh- 


| neſs of preaching,” by a method of inſtruction; which in 
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the article of religious information, hath aboliſhed the diſ. 
tinction between the philoſopher and the idiot, to ſave 
them that believe,” But had our ſuppoſed caſe actually 
obtained, had revelation diſeovered nothing more to all 


than reaſon had previouſſy taught a few, ſtill to teach 


all and to teach a few is ſo different a buſineſs, that the 


previous attainments of philoſophers would have afforded : 
no objection againſt the pretenſions of the firſt preachers 


of the goſpel, ſufficient to overturn the evidence by which 
their claim to a divine commiſſion is ſupported. Much 
leſs may a reſemblance, more or leſs exact, between faith 


and philoſophy ; in ſingle articles, create a preſumption, | 


that thoſe articles of faith, of which certain philoſophical 


opinions ſeem) to carry a reſemblance, made no part of 


the doctrine. which' thoſe: inſpired teachers taught. The 


reſemblance may ſeem indeed a wonderful fat, which 
may juſtly draw the attention of the ſerious and inquiſi- 


tive. And if it ſhould be deemed incredible, as well it 
may, that reaſon, in her utmoſt ſtrength, ſhould ever 
aſcend ſo high, as to attain even to a diſtant glimpſe of 


truths, Which have ever been eſteemed the moſt myſteri- 
ous diſcoveries of revelation : it will become a queſtion. . 
of the higheſt curioſity and i importance, to determine by 


what means the Platonic ſchool came by thoſe notions of 


the Godhead, which, had they been of a later date than 


the. commencement of Chriſtianity, might have paſſed for 
a very mild corruption of the Chriſtian faith; but being 
in . much older, * _ * appearance of a near, 

though 
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though very imperfect view, of the doctrine which was 


afterwards current in the Chriſtian church. 


Tu k enquiry becomes more important, when it is diſ- 
covered, that theſe notions were by no means peculiar 


to the Platonic ſchool : that the Platoniſts pretended to 
be no more than the expoſitors of a more antient doctrine: 


which is traced from Plato to Parmenides : from Parme- 


 nides to his maſters of the Pythagorzan ſect: from the 
Pythagorzans to Orpheus, the earlieſt of the Grecian myſ- 


tagogues: from Orpheus to the ſecret lore of the Egyp- 
tian prieſts, in which the foundations of the Orphic the- 


ology were laid. Similar notions of a triple principle pre- 
vailed in the Perſian and Chaldzan theology; and veſtiges 
even of the worſhip of a Trinity were- diſcernible in the 


Roman ſuperſtition. in a very late age. This worſhip 
the Romans received. from their Trojan anceſtors. For 
the Trojans brought it with them into Italy from Phry- 
gia. In Phrygia it was introduced by Dardanus, ſo early 

as in the ninth century after Noah's flood. Dardanus 


carried it with him from Samothrace ; where the perſo- 
nages, that were the objects of it, were worſhipped un- 
der tlie Hebrew name of the Cabirim. Who theſe Cabi- 
rim might be, hath been matter of unfueceſsfull enquiry 
to many learned men. The utmoſt that is known with cer- 
tainty is, that they were originally Three, and were called 
by way of eminence, the Great or Mighty Ones: for that 
is the import of the Hebrew name. And of the like im- 
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port is their Tarin appellation, Penadith Dii per quos pe- | - if 
nitus ſpiramus, per quos habemus corpus, per quos rationen 
animi poſſidemus x. Dii qui ſunt intrinſecus, | atque in inti- 
mis penetralibus cæli f. Thus the joint worſhip of Ju piter, 
Juno, and Minerva, the Triad of the Roman Capitol, is 
traced to that of the THREE MIGHTY ONES in Sa- 
mothrace |; which was eſtabliſhed in that ifland, at what 
preciſe time it is impoſſible to determine, but earlier, if 
Euſebius may be credited, than the days of Abraham. 
Taz notion therefore of a Trinity, more or leſs re- 
moved from the purity of the Chriſtian faith, is found to 
have been A leading principle in all the antient ſchools 
of philoſophy, and ; in the religions of almoſt all nations ; 
and traces of an early popular belief of it appear even in a 6 
the abominable rites of idolatrous worſhip. If reaſon was Fe 
inſufficient. for this great diſcovery, what could be the 
th means of information, but what the Platoniſts themſelves 
| aſſign, Ocorapadoles, 8 * .& Theology delivered from 
«© the Gods.” i. e. A Revelation. This is the account. 
which Platoniſts, Who were no Chriſtians, have given of 
the origin of their maſter's doctrine. But from what re- 
velation could they derive their. information, who lived 
before the Chriſtian, and had no light from the Moſaic ? 2 


* Macrob. Sürth. kb. III. c. 4 

I Varro apud Arnob. lib, III. p. 123. Lugd. Bat. 1 

1 ——Tarquinius Demarati Coriathii filius, —Samothraciis rehgionibus myſtic>- 
imbutus, uno templo ac ſub eodem tecto, numina memorata PF. Macrob. 


Saturnal. lib, III. c. 4. 


For 


Wo 


For whatever ſome of the early fathers may fave imagluzed; 
there is no evidence that Plato or Pythagoras were at. all 
acquainted with the Moſaic writings ; not to inſiſt, that 
the worſhip of a Trinity is traced to an earlier age chan 


that of Plato or Pythagoras, or even of Moſes. - Their 


information could be only drawn from traditions founded 
upon earlier revelations : from ſcattered fragments of the 
antient patriarchal creed; that creed, which was univerſal 
before the defection of the firſt idolaters, which the cor- 


ruptions of idolatry, groſs and enormous as they were, 


could never totally obliterate *. Thus the doctrine of the 


Trinity is rather confirmed than diſcredited by the ſuf- 


frage. of the heathen ſages: ſince the reſemblance of the 
_ Chriſtian faith and the Pagan philoſophy in this article, 
when fairly interpreted, appears to be nothing leſs than 
the conſent of the lateſt and the earlieſt revelations. 


vt. 
: 


Lord's Divinity was an innovation of the Platonic: Chriſ- 


tians of the ſecond century, being overthrown by direct | 


proof, that this pretended innovation was a part of the 
faith of the firſt Chriſtians : all oblique and ſecondary ar- 
guments, that might otherwiſe create a preſumption: in 


E i ular Socrates ſaid of him, what Plato writ, W the reſt of the 


„ heathen philoſophers of ſeveral nations, is all no more than the twilight of 
« Revelation, after the Sun of it was vet in the race of Noah.“ '? Dryden's Pre- 


face to Religio Laici. 


our 


OuR author's aſſumption, that the doctrine of our 
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our author's favour, are rendered wholly inſignificant. 
To Dr. Prieſtley it ſeems a circumſtance of great impor- 
tance, that theſe early writers ** ſometimes drop the per- 
& ſonification of the Logos (which in his opinion had 
«© been their firſt ſtep towards the deification of our Sa- 
% viour ) and ſpeak of it as the meer attribute of God f.? 
This he imputes to the difficulty, with which new opi- 
nions lay hold upon the mind, and to the natural preva- 
lency of good ſenſe, which is ſuch that it will in all caſes 
often get the better of imagination . Facts themſelves 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, before conſequences are deduced 
from them. Let us therefore conſider the example, by 
which this aſſertion is ſupported. 


= Turorgfrvs of Kosice ſays, © that when God ſaid, 
&« Ler us make man, he ſpake to nothing but his own 
„Logos, or Wiſdom $.” It muſt be confeſſed, that the 
example is happily choſen. It is clear that in this paſſage 
of Theophilus, as it is expreſſed in Dr. Prieſtley's tranſ- 
lation, the Logos is deſcribed as nothing but the Wifdom 
of God: nothing but His Own Wifdom. His own Wiſ⸗ 
dom muſt be that internal Wiſdom, which is a power of 
his own mind, a property of his own perſon: and to fay 
that God ſpake to Nothing but his own Wiſdom,” is to 
ay, that he ſpake to no one but himſelf. Dr. Prieſtley | 
methinks hath ſpared to make the uſe he might have done 
| of this paſſage of Theophilus; : which ſeems not only to be 
|  ® Hiſt, of Gorrup. part. I feet 2. 8 1 
+ Hiſt, of Corrup. vol. I. p. 35. + Ibid, F Ibid. 


tal 


an inſtambe f in which Theophilus drops the en 
of the Logos in his own writings ; but to prove, that as 
far as the interpretation of the Old Teſtament is of any 
15 importance, the authority of this learned and antient 
biſhop of Antioch ſtands with the Unitarian ſcheme. This 
learned biſliop tells us, that the writers of the Old Teſ- 
tament, if ever they ſeem to allude to a plurality of per- 
ſons in the Godhead, ſpeak figuratively, and are to be 
underſtood accordingly. The alluſion is perhaps no 
where ſtronger, than in thoſe words of Moſes in the book 
of Geneſis, * God faid, Let us make.” God not only 
ſpeaks; God faid :” but God ſpeaks in the plural num- 
ber; © Let us make:” as though perſons were addreſſed, 
who were to take part with the ſpeaker in the buſineſs to 
be done. Theophilus, the celebrated biſhop of Antioch; 
Theophilus ſo reſpectable for his antiquity, his piety, and 
his learning; Theophilus cautions us, not to be over con- 
fident of the conſequences which we draw from this rigid 
expoſition of the ſacred writer's words. - Theophilus af- 
firms, that the expreſſion is purely figurative; ſignifying 
only that before man was made, the purpoſe of making 
him aroſe, and was contemplated, in the Divine intellect. 
The expreſſion deſcribes an internal deliberation of the 
Divine mind concerning the intended work; juſt as the 
private thoughts and purpoſes of a man are ſometimes 
: expreſſed under the figure of a diſcourſe paſling within 
himſelf. All this Theophilus affirms in Dr. Prieſtley's 


| engliſh. ung of this Theophilus affirms ſpeaking 
| for 


for himſelf in his own language *, 8 aw e mw: ciene 


 Tlomowpes, GAA n To bci Aoye, xai Ty favis Toqiꝶ· The 


% Nothing but” of Dr. Prieſtley's engliſh conveys quite 


another idea than the 8 aaay mw war n of Theophilus's 
greek. The Logos and the Wiſdom, as different names 

of one thing, are connected by the disjunctive Or in Dr. 
Prieſtley's engliſh; as names of different things they are 
connected by the copulative Aud, Kali,] in Theophilus's 
greek. The exact rendering of Theophilus's words is 


to this effect. It was to no other perſon“ (that is tlie 


proper force of sx aaa Tw, haud alii cuipiam) © It was 
to no other perſon that he ſaid, Let us make, than to 


his own Word, and to his own Wiſdom.” % iavls Aoyo 


K* Ty tavls Zopiz. The repetition of the demonſtrative 


article with the pronoun, as well as the connection by the 


copulative, clearly ſhews that Aoyos and Zogiz, the Word 


and the Wiſdom, are different things. Hath Dr. Prieſtley | 
written a hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, and 


| hath he yet to learn, that in the language of Theophilus 


and of the beſt writers of his age, the Word and the Wil- 
dom (Abos and Foque) are uſed as proper names of the 


| ſecond and third perſons of the Trinity? If his own 
reading in thoſe early fathers hath been ſo confined, that 
not one of the clear unequivocal inſtances that occur in 
Theophilus himſelf, in Origen, in Tatian, and Irenæus, 


| hath ever fallen under his own proper obſervation; he might 


Eh ng Ad. Autolyc. p. 114. Oxon. 1684. 


have 


mas } 
have been informed of this peculiarity of their ſtile, from 


the notes which accompany. the text of Theophilus in 
Bp. Fell's edition printed at Oxford in 1684 ; which, as 


it is inferted in his catalogue * of principal editions, It is 
poſſible he may have ſeen. Theophilus's aſſertion, that 
God ſpake to no other perſon than his Word and his Wiſ⸗ 
dom, is an aſſertion that he ſpake to perſons of no leſs 


dignity, than the Son and the Holy Ghoſt. It is an aſſer- 
tion of the catholic expoſition of the text, and of the con- 
{ſequences deduced from it, in oppoſition to the Jewiſh 
expoſitors of that age; who contended, that this ſpeech of 
God was addreſſed to the angels. Theophilus cherefore 


in this paſſage hath not dropped the perſonification of the 
Logos; that is, he hath not receded from the aſſertion of 
the perſonality of the Word. He affirms not, that the 
Logos, ſo often mentioned by himſelf and other writers as 
a perſon, is no perſon but meerly the divine attribute of 


Wiſdom; which, in the uſual language of Grammarians, 
were rather to aſſert the perſonification than to drop it: 
but by the names of the Word and the Wiſdom he diſtin- 


guiſhes two different perſons ; ſaying, theſe were the per- | 
| ſons to whom God ſpake. 


* Dr. Prieſtley 's Preface, p. xxil, 


IV. 


Wx have ſeen by what fort of arguments our author's 


two firſt aſſertions, That the faith of the firſt age was 
« Unitarian, and that the doctrine of our Lord's Divinity 


„% was an invention of the ſecond,” are ſupported. If | 
he hath ſucceeded no better in the proof of his third aſler- 
tion, concerning the Platonic Chriſtians of the ſecond 


age, the inventors, as he would have it, of our Lord's 


_ divinity ; that the divinity which they ſet up was only of 


that ſecondary ſort, which was admitted by the Arians, 
including neither eternity, nor any proper neceſſity of 
exiſtence, having the meer name of divinity, without 


any thing of the real form: if the proof of this third 
aſſertion ſhould be found to be equally infirm with that of 
the other two, his notion of the gradual progreſs of opi- 
nions from the meer Unitarian doctrine to the Arian, and 
from the Arian doctrine to the Athanaſian faith, muſt be 
deemed a meer dream or fiction in every part. 


Ir muſt be acknowledged, that the firſt converts from 


the Platonic ſchool, took advantage ofthe reſemblance 
between the evangelic and the platonic doctrine on the 


ſubject of the Godhead, to apply the principles of their old 


philoſophy to the explication and the confirmation of the 


articles of their faith. They defended it by arguments 
drawn from Pony principles; my even proponnged - 


it 
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it in platonic language: which to themſelves and their 


contemporaries was the moſt familiar and intelligible, 
that could be employed upon ſo abſtruſe a ſubject. Nor 
was this practice to be condemned, ſo long as the ſcrip- 
tures and the catholic traditions were made the teſt of 
truth; ſo long as revelation was not preſſed into the ſer- 
vice of philoſophy, by any accommodation of the pure 


evangelical doctrine to preconceived opinions; but philo- 
ſophy was made to exert her powers in the defence of 


revelation, and to lend her language to be the vehicle of 


its ſacred truths. Theſe might be deemed the moſt pro- 


miſing means that could be employed, for bringing over 
more converts from the pagan ſchools; and the writers, 


who evangelized in this philoſophical ſtile, conceived 


perhaps, that they had the ſanction of an apoſtle's exam- 


ple, © for becoming all things to all men, that they 


might gain rand 


Bur ao might be the purity of their intentions, 


they were guilty of an unpardonable deviation from the 


primitive faith, if it be true that they maintained the doc- 
trine which Dr. Prieſtley aſcribes to them; namely that the 
Son is the meer contingent creature of the Father's will and 


power; a production which hath not always exiſted *. 
We have ſeen that this was not the belief of the firſt age ; 


and if it is to be found in the writings of the ſecond, 


_* Hiſt, Corrup. vol. I. p. 42, 44, 62. | 
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it could indeed be nothing better hon a corruption of 
| religion by ppiloſophy. | 


To judge of the truth of a writer's e and 


even to divine of what ſort the arguments will be, which 
he will allege in ſupport of it, it is ſometimes ſufficient 
that the preciſe tenour of it be clearly underſtood. They 


were converts from Platoniſin, they were Chriſtians who 
with their Chriſtianity are ſuppoſed to have retained their 


z Platoniſm, to whom Dr. Prieſtley aſcribes the notion of 


a Logos which had not always exiſted, but began to Be, 


likg, other creatures, by an act of the Father's will. After 


all that Dr. Prieſtley hath written, about the reſemblance 


between the Eccleſiaſtical and the Platonic Trinity ; he 


hath yet it ſeems to learn; that a created Logos, a Logos 
which had ever not exiſted, was no leſs an abſurdity ; in 


the academy, than it is an impiety in the church. The 


converts from platoniſm muſt have renounced * phi- 


loſophy, before they could be the authors of this abſurd, 


this monſtrous opinion. As the notion that this doctrine 


took its riſe with them, betrays a total ignorance of the 
genuine principles of their ſchool; it is eaſy to foreſee, 


that the arguments brought in ſupport of it, can only 


be founded in groſs miſconſtructions of their language. 


That this is indeed the caſe will be *hundantly proved * 


a ſingle inſtance. 111 
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 ATrHENAGORAS is one of the writers to whom Dr. 


Prieſtley refers for a proof of his aſſertion. The paſſage 


which he cites, as affording a proof that Athenagoras be- 


lieved not that Chriſt had always exiſted, or that the Logos 


had always exiſted, otherwiſe than as an attribute of the 


Divine mind ; happens to be one, in which that philo- 
ſophical father aſſerts the eternity of the Logos, as a diſ- 
tinct perſon, in the moſt explicit terms; and argues 


in ſupport of it from a certain relation of the Logos to 


the paternal intellect, which the name, Logos, implies. 


Athenagoras,“ ſays Dr. Prieſtley, “ calls Chriſt the firſt 


production of the Father; but ſays, he was not always 
* actually produced; for that from the beginning God, 
„ being an eternal mind, had reaſon in himſelf, being 


„ from. eternity rational *.” But let us hear Athenago- 
ras himſelf 7. If,” ſays he, „ endowed as you are 
| | y y re 


« with ſuperior underitanding” (he addreſſes the emperors 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and Lucius Aurelius Com- 
modus) it ſhould occur to you to enquire, whence 


it is that he is called a Son, I will explain it in a few 
% words. It is] that he is to the Father [as] the firſt 
« offspring. Not as ſomething made” ( This is the true 
ſenſe of the words, in which Dr. Prieſtley imagines that 


it is ſaid that Chriſt was not always produced) Not 
< as ſomething made. For God, being e an eternal in- 


* Hiſt. of Corrupt. vol. I. p. 36. 
. F See the entire Greek paſſage, p. 56. 


telligence, 


Elke 


cs 1 himſelf from the bend had TER Logos 


„% in himſelf, being eternally rational.” The learned 
father undertakes to explain to the philoſophical emperors, 
why the Second Perſon in the ever bleſſed Trinity is called 


the Son. He tells them, that this name is expreſſive of a 


certain relation, which the Second Perſon ſtands in to the 


Firſt, who is called the F ather; which relation i is that of 


the eldeſt born. But leſt the relation of primigeniture 


ſhould lead to the notion of a proper phyſical generation, 
which would ſink the Son into the rank of a creature (for 
generation is only a particular way in which certain 


things are made) he ſays, that the birth or generation 


of the Son, is not to be underſtood as if he were ſome- 
thing that had been ever made: as if his being had 
commenced, at any certain time, by the inducement of 
a form upon a preexiſting material. For that is the 


general notion of a making; although in common ſpeech 


it is uſual to fay of thoſe things only that they are made, 
to which the form is given at once by the hand of the 


artiſt. When the form is gradually bronght on by the plaſtic 


powers of nature, the ſecret proceſs is called Generation; 


which is therefore but a ſort of making, and differs from 
that which is ufually called a Making, in the means 
only by which the end is compaſſed. Athenagoras there- 
fore gives the emperors a caution, not to underſtand by 


the generation of the Son, a generation in the literal ſenſe 
of the word, which comes under the general notion 
of a Making: not to underſtand by it any thing like 
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that natural proceſs, by which the bodies of plants and 


animals, and ſome other ſubſtances are carried forward 


from a potential to an actual exiſtence. The generation 
of the Son cannot be underſtood, he ſays, of any ſuch 
production, becauſe his actual exiſtence is from eternity. 


This, he ſays, is the neceſſary conſequence of the con- 


feſſed eternity of the Father. The Logos hath exiſted 
from eternity, in union with the Father ; “ becauſe God, 
being eternally rational, ever had the Logos in himſelf.” 
The ſenſe is, that the perſonal ſubſiſtence of a divine 


Logos is implied in the very idea of a God. And the 
argument reſts on a principle which was common to all 


the Platonic fathers, and ſeems to be founded in ſcrip- 
ture, that the exiſtence of the Son flows neceſſarily from 


the Divine intellect exerted on itſelf from the Father's 


contemplation of his own perfections. But as the Father 


ever was, his perfections have Ever been, and his intellect 


hath been ever active. But perfections, which have ever 


been, the ever- active Intellect muſt ever have contem- 


plated ; and the contemplation which hath ever been, 


muſt ever have been accompanied with its juſt effect, the 
perſonal exiſtence of the Son. Athenagoras having thus 
proved that the generation ot the Son can be only a figu- 


rative generation ; ; procecds to explain the figure, by 
aſſigning che particular tranſaction to which he conceives 


it to allude. Which is no commencement of the Son's ex- 
iſtence; not even that energy of the paternal mind in which 
the exiſtence of the Son originates: but the going forth 
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of the Son to exert his powers in the buſineſs of creation. 
He is, ſays Athenagoras, to the Father as the firſt off- 
“ ſpring; not as ſomething that was ever made; but 


e that he went forth to be idea and energy in material 


<« ſubſtances ; which lay yet in chaos, unqualified and 


% undiſtinguiſhed, the denſe promiſcuouſiy mingled with 


ie the rare, waiting the operation of the active ſpirit to 
in impregnate them with form *.” Here, indeed, the 
Son of God is called an idea, and an energy. But it is 
not, that he is underſtood to be an unſubſtantial idea, or 


energy, of the paternal mind; but a living idea, ener- 
giſing on the matter of the univerſe, to ſtamp it with the 
forms of things. And his generation is affirmed to be 


no commencement of his exiſtence, but the firſt exertion 
of his powers in the production of external ſubſtances: 


or to uſe a more Platonic phraſe, the firſt en of 
his energes. rg TWy veg macilor. | 


Ir any thing be juſtly reprehenſible in the notions of 


the Platonic Chriſtians, it is this conceit, which ſeems to 
be common to Athenagoras with them all, and is a key 


5 
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be very clear, to thoſe to whom the 1 my of the Platoniſts is in any degree 
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11 
to the meaning of many obſcure paſſages in their writings, 
that the external diſplay of the powers of the Son in the 
buſineſs of creation, is the thing intended, in the ſcrip- 


ture language, under the figure of his generation. A 


conceit which ſeems to have no certain foundation in Holy 


Writ, and no authority in the opinions and the doctrines 


of the preceding age: and it ſeems to have betrayed 
ſome of thoſe who were the moſt wedded to it, into the 


uſe of a very improper language; as if a new relation had 


taken place between the Firſt and the Second Perſon, 


when the creative powers were firſt exerted. The in- 
diſcretion of preſuming to affix a determinate meaning 


upon a figurative expreſſion, of which no particular expo- 
ſition can be ſafely drawn from Holy Writ, is in ſome 


degree atoned by the object, which theſe writers had in 
view. It was evidently- their intention, to guard the 


expreſſions of - Scripture from miſconſtruction. They 
thought to lead men away from the notion of a literal 
generation, by aſligning to the figure a particular mean- 
ing, which it might naturally bear, and which, whether 
it was the true ſenſe of it or no, ſeemed not to claſh with 


| any explicit part of the revelation. The converſion of 


an attribute into a perſon, whatever Dr. Prieſtley may 
imagine, is a notion to which they were entire ſtrangers. 
They held indeed that the exiſtence of the Son neceſ- 


: farily and inſeparably attached to the attributes of the 
- paternal mind: inſomuch that the Father could no more 


be without the Son, than without his own attributes. But 
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that the Son had been a meer attribute, before he became 


a perſon ; or that the paternal attributes were older than 


the Son's perſonal exiſtence, is a doctrine which they 
would have heard with horror and amazement. With 
horror, as Chriſtians ; with amazement, as pluloſophers! 


IT is but juſtice to Dr. Prieſtley to acknowledge, what 


indeed he ought to have acknowledged for himſelf, that 
in this miſinterpretation of the Platonic fathers, he is 


not original: he hath upon his ſide the reſpectable 


authority of two very eminent divines of the Roman 


church ; Petavins and Huetius : which however is no 


more than a ſingle authority - the pious biſhop of Avran- 


ches, upon this ſubject, being but the echo of the very 
learned jeſuit. It is not the ſeaſon to revive paſt quarrels; 
one is therefore unwilling to recollect the motives, which 
induced Petavius to belie his better knowledge, and to 


charge the philoſophical fathers of the ſecond century 


with errors, which he was too learned not to know no 
Platoniſt could entertain. But at the time when Petavius 
wrote, the minds of the moſt enlightened and liberal 
of the Romaniſts were ſo ill reconciled to the ſeparation of 


the reformed churches from their communion, that it was 
the faſhion for the champions of the papal ſuperſtition, 


in order to weaken the ſupport which they were ſenſible 
the proteſtant cauſe received from the writings of the fa- 
thers of the three firſt centuries, to take every method 


to e from their authority. "BG this it was thought 


could 


1 
could in no way be more effectually done, than by bring 
ing them under a ſuſpicion of miſbelief, in doctrines which 
the reformed churches and the Roman hold in equal reve- 


rence. The learned Petavius conſidered not, that he ſacri- 


ficed the cauſe of our common Chriſtianity to the private 
views of his own church, in thus. attempting to corrupt 
the ſtream of tradition at the very fountain head. His 
arguments, which Dr. Prieſtley hath attempted to revive, 


are examined and confuted, with great erudition and 


ability, by the excellent biſhop Bull in the third ſection of 
his Defence of the Nicene F aith. | 


Tur laſt ſpecimen which I ſhall produce of Dr. Prieſt- 


ley's manner of arguing from authorities, ſhall be taken 


from his ſhort account of the word Trinity *. This word, 
he ſays, firſt made its appearance in the writings of The- 
ophilus biſhop of Antioch. But Dr. Prieſtley thinks * it 


„is not clear that by it he meant a Trinity conſiſting 


of the ſame perſons, that it was afterwards made to 
8 « conſiſt of: and he affirms that it is certain, a Tri- 
nity of Perſons in the Godhead was not meant by 
Theophilus. And thus Theophilus, for the ſecond 
time, is brought to give evidence againſt his- own opi- 
nions. But whence ariſes the certainty, that a Trinity 
of perſons is not meant by Theophilus? From no other 
circumſtance that I can perceive, but that the word Tri- 


nity is expreſsly expounded in the text of Theophilus by 


* Hiſt. of Corrup. vol. I. p. 99. 
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Gods, his Word, and his Wiſdom. The three days,” 
ſays Theophilus, © which preceded the creation of the 
- © Juminaries, were types of the Trinity; of God, and 


ye of his Word, and of his Wiſdom f.“ It hath already 


| been obſerved that the words God, his Word and his 
- Wiſdom, in the phraſeology of Theophilus's age, were 
* uſed for Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt. It is unneceſſary in 
this aſſembly to cite the numerons examples that occur 
in Theophilus, Tatian, Irenzus, and Origen. It may be 
more uſeful to explain the grounds upon which, as I con- 
ceive, this language was opted. 


We 1 have on that che Platonic Fathers, although they 
held the eternity of the Second Perſon no leſs than of the 
Firſt, imagined that his generation ſignified a particular 


tranſaction, which took place at a certain time. And it 


is probable that, although they held the eternity of the 
Holy Spirit, yet they conceived that the proceſſion ex- 


preſſed ſome projection of his energies, which took place 
at the ſame time with that, which they underſtood to be 
the generation of the Son. They imagined that the Se- 


cond Perſon was not properly a Son, before that event, 


which they underſtood by his generation: and they would 


equally imagine that the Third was not properly tlie Spirit, 


before the event which they underſtood by his proceſſion. 
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Oxon. 1684. I have taken the liberty to inſert the prepolition Teo, the want of 


it being evidently an om 


But 
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But they conceived, that the Second Perſon had ever been 
the Word; and that the Third had ever been the Wiſdom. 


Of the Firſt they conceived that he was not properly a | 


Father, before the Second was a Son; although he ever 


ſubtle diſtinctions: for which the beſt apology (for an 
apology they need) is the evident good intention of the 
writers, who firſt maintained them. But upon theſe 
diſtinctions, whether juſt or viſionary, their phraſeology 
ſeems to have been founded. They thought the names 
of God, the Word, and the Wiſdom, which expreſs of 
each of the three divine perſons, what each hath always 
been, were appellations to be generally preferred to thoſe 


of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, which expreſs relations 


only, which, according to their fancy, had not always 
been. And this explains the reaſon, why they uſed the 
word, God, as the peculiar appellation -of the Father. 
It was not that they ſcrupled to aſcribe an equal divinity 
to all the Three Perſons ;. but that rejecting the ſimpler 
nomenclature founded on relations, they deſired to call. 
each perſon by the name which they conceived to be moſt 
deſcriptive of his eſſence: and of the eſſence of the 
Father they could find no name at all deſeriptive but 


the n appellation, God. 


Tn three names yy God, the Word, and 
the Wiſdom, in the language of Theophilus's age, were 
nenne to be equivalent to Father, Son, and Holy 

Ghoſt: 


tf 


had been God. I have already given my opinion of theſe 


* 


— * rr 
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"Ghoſt: and when Theophilus expounds the word Trinity, 
by God, his Word, and his Wiſdom, it is juſt the ſame _ 
thing as if he had rendered it by Father, Son, and Holy 
= Ghoſt. How this expoſition may create a doubt, whe- 
ther Theophilus's Trinity conſiſted of the ſame perſons 
with the Trinity of later ages; how it may produce A 


certainty! that Theophilus's was not a Trinity of perſons 
in the Godhead, it is not my buſineſs to explain. Dr. 
Prieſtley ſhould have opened this myſtery : but he hath 
not condeſcended to give his readers any further light, 
than his own naked aſſertion, that the thing is, as he 
would chuſe that it ſhould be; which in this, as in other 


caſes, he ſeems to think may paſs for a ſufficient proof 
of any of the paradoxes of his own party. 


Prxnars his doubt about che real meaning of the 
word, and his confident perſuaſion that it was no Tri- 
nity of perſons in the Godhead, have ariſen from the ob- 
ſcurity of which he complains, in the ſubſequent part of 
the ſentence, where the Word and the Wiſdom are men- 


tioned again. It is indeed but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that | 

© theſe words are uſed in the ſame ſenſe in both places. But 
in this ſecond place, the Wiſdom, Dr. Prieſtley might ima- 
gine could be no Divine Perſon. For in Dr. Prieſtley? 's 
_ engliſh the latter clauſe of the ſentence runs thus. The 


« fourth day is the type of Man, who needs Light, that 


the Word may be God, and the Man Wiſdom.” This 
paſlage, Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, is Th certainly obſcure 


enough.” 


8 


EE 

enough.” You all, I am perſuaded, agree in the truthr 
of his remark ; and you will equally agree in mine, if 1 
venture to ſay much more of the latter clauſe ; that it is 
certainly unintelligible—in Dr. Prieſtley's tranſlation. © 
But turn to the original The whole obſcurity will vaniſh ; 
and inſtead of it, you will find that ſtriking perſpicuity 
of language, which is the characteriſtic beauty of Theo- 
philus's ſtile. Having ſaid that the three firſt days of cre- 
ation were types of the Trinity, Theophilus adds, That 
« the fourth was a type of Man, who is in need of Light. 

— BN That there might be, or, So that there 1 is, God, the 
Os Word, the Wiſdom, Man *.“ This laſt clauſe is nothing 
but an enumeration of all that had been mentioned, as 
typified in the firſt four days of creation. To explain 
how theſe days were types of what they are ſuppoſed. to 
repreſent, might indeed be difficult: but in the age of 
Theophilus, the great art of interpreting the Old Teſta- 
ment was ſuppoſed to conſiſt in making types out of every 
thing. The ſenſe, however, of the writer is expreſſed 
with the greateſt perſpicuity. It is evident from his o- ] 
| expoſition of the word, that he ſpeaks of no other Trinity 
than Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. It appears therefore 
from the teſtimony of Theophilus, that the word was uſed 
at firſt in no other ſenſe, than that which it hath borne 
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in later ages. The word hath not changed its original | 
meaning; but in this, as in moſt of his aſſertions, Dr. 


Prieſtley is confuted by his own authorities. 
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1 FEEL no latisfaction in detecting the weakneſſes of 
"this learned writer's argument, but what ariſes from a 
' conſciouſneſs, that it is a diſcharge of ſome part of the 
duty, which I owe to the church of God. It is a morti- 
fying proof of the infirmity of the human mind, in the 
higheſt improvement of its faculties in the preſent life, 
that ſach fallacies in reaſoning, ſuch miſconſtructions of 
authorities, ſuch diſtorted views of facts and opinions, 
ſhould be found in the writings of a man, to whom of 
all men of the preſent age fome branches of the experi- | 
mental ſciences are the moſt indebted. 


V. 


Mar I be permitted to cloſe this long addreſs, with 
a word of exhortation to the younger members of the 
(0a | | 


Tn E actual ſtate of things is ſuch, that, to the greater 
part of thoſe who engage in it, our holy profeſſion muſt 
furniſh the means of a ſubſiſtance. The conſequence is, 
that we are obliged to enter upon it in an early ſeaſon 
of our lives, when it is well if we have previouſly laid 
a good foundation in our minds of the very firſt principles 
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of the doctrine of Chriſt: and a due proficiency in theo- 
logical ſtudies, muſt be the attainment of future in- 


duſtry. To the novitiates therefore of our order, con- 
ſidered as unfiniſhed Theologians, I take the liberty 


to recommend the diligent ſtudy of the works of biſhop * 


Bull ; eſpecially of his writings on the. ſubje&t of the 


Trinity, with the annotations of Grabe his learned 


editor. In theſe they will find an exa& and critical 
detail of the opinions of the fathers of the three firſt cen- 


turies. They will find the faith of the church of Eng-- 
land confirmed, and proved to be the original faith, by 


a tradition traced with certainty to the apoſtolic age. 
And they will find every argument refuted, which the 
Unitarian party have yet been able to form upon their 
own views of the opinions of the earlieſt ages. 


Taz ſtudy of biſhop Bull, if leiſure is not wanting, 
may be followed, or accompanied, with advantage by that 
of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians : of the original hiſtorians, I 
mean, Euſebius, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodorit. As 


for modern hiſtories, the uſe of them, without a previous 


acquaintance with the ancient writers, is rather to be 
diſcouraged than recommended. By thoſe who are al- 
ready learned in the ſubject, they may be redde indeed 


with emolument ; as commentaries on the antient text of 


hiſtory, as it lies in the original writers, which may oc- 
caſionally throw light upon dark and doubtful queſtions. 
But as books of elementary inſtruction for beginners, they 
ns Ei: I „ will 
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will generally be pernicious. For it will too often be 
ound to be the caſe, that the narrative is accommodated, 
not through premeditated fraud, but i in the meer error of 
” prejudice, either to the private opinions of the writer, or 
EY to the intereſts of his ſect. Of this Dr. Prieſtley's work 
| 8 is a ſtriking example. If purity of intention, joined with | 
the brighteſt parts, were a ſecurity againſt the power of 
prejudice and ſelf-deluſion, no writer would be more : 
worthy. of implicit credit, than Dr. Prieſtley : : whereas no 
work was perhaps ever ſent abroad, under the title of a 
Hiſtory, containing leſs of truth than his, in proportion 5 N - 


to its volume. 


From eccleſiaſtical hiſtory the ſtudent learns what the L "” 
faith of the church hath at all times been; and he is ena- == 
' bled to ſeparate the pure doctrine of the firſt age from all 
later innovations: a matter at all times of the higheſt mo- 
5 | ment; but of particular importance in the preſent juncture; 
5 when the whole ability and learning of the Unitarian 
| party is exerted, to wreſt from us the argument from _ 
tradition. The importance of the argument from tra- 
dition reſts upon the ſuppoſed infallibility of the firſt _ 
preachers. The opinion of their infallibility reſts upon : 
the belief of their divine illumination. The conſequence 
of a divine illumination is, that their whole doctrine muſt 
have been, not indeed obvious to the human underſtand- 
3 ing, not within the reach of its unaſſiſted powers to diſ- : 


cover, but conſonant to the higheſt reaſon, nor too dif- 
| ficult 


- 


| ficult, when propounded, for the human apprehenſion ; © 
and though not free from paradoxes, certainly not en- 
cumbered with contradictions. No tradition therefore 
may avail to prove, that any manifeſt contradiction, that 
a part, for inſtance, is equal to the whole, or that the * 


ſame thing in the ſame reſpect is at the ſame time one 
and many, was a part of the apoſtolic doctrine ; if the 
inſpiration of the apoſtles be admitted. Or, if it ſhould 
appear, from the evidence of a tradition which cannot 


reaſonably be queſtioned, that the apoſtles really required 


the belief of contradictions under the name of myſteries; 
their pretence to inſpiration will be refuted, and the cre- 
dit of their doctrine overturned. For as the evidence of 
Intuition is far ſuperior to that of ſenſe, no external evi- 
dence may eſtabliſh the belief of a contradiction. Since 
no teſtimony that a contradiction is, ſhould be allowed 


to overpower the intuitive conviction, that it cannot be. 


An inquiry therefore into the reaſonableneſs of our faith, 
as well as juſt views of its hiſtory, is of great impor- 
tance. | 


Tat reaſonableneſs of our faith will be beſt under- - 


| ſtood from the writings of the fathers of the firſt three 


centuries. And among theſe, thoſe wicked Platoniſts of 


the ſecond age, who, in Dr. Prieſtley's judgment, 


ſowed the ſeeds of the antichriſtian ' corruption, deſerve 


particular attention; for the great perſpicuity with which 
in general they expound the faith, and the great ability 
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4 „ With which they defend it. And as theſe corrupters: 
4 | EH” 8 | brought with them into the church the language of their 
=: 7 178 | £ ſchool (I ſay the language, for i its opinions, except ſo far 
1 5 9 as they harmonized with the goſpel, they had the i inge- _ 
4 nuity to retract ws the writings of the pagan philoſophers, 
particularly the platoniſts, will be of conſiderable uſe to 
the Chriſtian ſtudent; as they will bring him more ac- 
1  quainted with a phraſeology, which is uſed even by the 
> _ Chriſtian platoniſts: nor for this purpoſe only, but for 
ſome degree of light which they will throw upon the : 
argument. The error of the later platoniſts was, that they 
warped the genuine doctrine of the original tradition, 
| their Otzorapadolos eo, to a form in which it might be 
in friendſhip with the popular idolatry. Their writings 
„ I therefore are a mine, in which the true metal is indeed 
= mingled with a droſs of heterogeneous ſubſtances; but yet. 
= the richneſs of the ore is ſuch, as may well repay the coſt 
and trouble of the ſeparation. Or if leiſure ſhould be 


wanting for a minute ſtudy of a ſubject, which may ſeem. 
but of a ſecondary importance; it will at leaſt be expe- 
dient, I had almoſt ſaid it will be neceſſary, to know ſo 
much of the opinions of heathen antiquity, as is to be 
p learned oth thoſe authentic documents, which the induſ- 
H try of the indefatigable Cudworth hath collected and ar- 
| ranged with - 161/47 ann 5 _ Pome 
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| Atonement. See Hift. Corrup. vol. II. p. 461. 
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TE advantage to be expected from theſe des re- 
| fearches, is not any inſight into the manner in which the 
three Divine Perſons are united; a knowledge which is 

indeed too high for man, perhaps for angels; which in our 
preſent condition at leaſt is not to be attained, and ought 


not to be ſought. But that juſt apprehenſion of the Scrip- 


cc contradictions, the moſt direct which any perſon the 
* molt ſkilled in Logic might draw up T.“ A cenſure, 


book as Dr. Waterland's Hiſtory and Paraphraſe. In the 


6 They are things which no miracles can prove,” ſays Dr. Prieſtley in his 
a8 to Mr. Gibbons, ſpeaking of the doctrines of the Trinity, and the 


+ Hiſt. of Corrupt. vol. II. p. 461. 
f Hiſt, of Corrupt. vol. I. p. 87. 


ture doctrine, which will ſhew that it is not one of thoſe. 

things that © no miracles can prove *, will be the cer- 
tain fruit of the ſtudies recommended. They will lead 
us to ſee the Scripture doctrine in its true light: that 
it is an imperfect diſcovery, not a contradiction. That 
the Catholic Faith is not properly compared with the 5 
tale of Mahomet's Journey to the third heaven; his confe- 
rences there while the pitcher of water fell; or even with 
the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation : that even the Atha- 
naſian Creed is ſomething very different from a ſet ** off 
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| which could hardly have fallen from our learned adver- 
ſary, Unitarian as he is, had he but known ſo common a 


opinions of the pagan platoniſts, we have in ſome degree 
an experimental proof, that this abſtruſe doctrine cannot 


{7 ] 
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be the abſurdity, which it feng to thoſe who ee 
ſtand it. Would Plato, would Porphyry, would even 
Plotinus have believed the miracles of Mahomet, or the 
doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation? But they all believed Aa” 
doctrine, which ſo far at leaſt reſembles the Nicene, as 

| to be loaded with the ſame or greater difficulties, and 
N able to the ſame or greater objections. By every one 
who will thus combine the ſtudies of Divinity and Phi- 
* PE * loſophy, the truth of Plato s obſervation, I am perſuaded, 

| : „ will be ſoon experienced; that to thoſe who apply them 
1 | : ſelves to theſe ſpeculations, with a humble diſpoſition 1 
be taught, rather than with the unphiloſophical and ir- 
religious habit of deciding haſtily upon the firſt view of 
1 what at firſt appeared the moſt incredible, 
will in the end ſeem the moſt evident and certain; and 
bine, which ſeemed at Rn indiſputable, will be diſ- 
1 88 


AN extenſive erudition in banal as well as Chriſtian 


9 
Sy = ol 


Fe - - 2 1 | antiquity, joined with a critical underſtanding of the ſa- 


- cred text, is that which hath ſo long enabled the clergy 
Þ of the church of England, to take the lead among Pro- 
teſtants as the apologiſts of the apoſtolic faith and diſci- 
5 pline; and to baffle the united ſtrength of their adver- 
faries of all denominations. God forbid, that through . 
an indolence, which would be unpardonable, we ſhould 
= ever loſe the ſuperiority, which we have ſo long maintained. 


* Plato in Epiſt. ad Dionyſ. 1 
The 


The acquiſition of learning is indeed laborious, but the 
fruit is ſweet. The private ſatisfaction that it muſt give 
to every miniſter of the Church of England, to under 
ſtand, that his engagements to the eſtabliſhment are per- E 

fectly conſiſtent” with his higher obligations to God and 

Chriſt, is alone ſufficient to repay the labour of the Aude 
which afford this comfortable conviction, and contribute 

to its daily growth. But private ſatisfaction is not the end 


* 3 . 58 
3 
5 * 


of our purſuits. The nobler end is public edification. by 
It is a maxim of Dr. Prieſtley's, that every man, who in 
his conſcience diſſents from the eſtabliſhed church, is 
obliged in conſcience to be a declared diſſenter. 1 honour 
| the e of the ſentiment — 5 1 
— — kun FE 
S Tok Sf e N por, <Q | E 
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It ought much more to be the ſentiment of every one 
who ſtands with the received doctrine, to be a declared 
Church-man. If he would reap any ſolid advantage from 
the purity of his faith, he muſt be an open and avowed 
believer; leſt if he confeſs not Chriſt, his God and Saviour, 
before men, he ſhould not be at laſt confeſſed before the | 
angels of heaven. If this confeſſion be the general duty | 
bf every man who feels conviction ; it is the particular 
duty of every one who hath been called to the Evangeliſts + 
office. He holds the ao of his commiſſion for no © 
Nee other 
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other purpoſe, but to ks wine to the truth. A con- 


be viction that it is the truth, founded on a deep inveſtiga- 1 5 


- tion of the ſubject, will ſupply him with firmneſs to per- 
F, ſevere in the glorious atteſtation, unawed by the abilities 


22 


that his ſincerity will be called in queſtion; or if“ a, bare 5 


of his antagoniſts, undaunted by obloquy, unmoved by 
F ridicule : which ſeem to be the trials which God hath 
1 inſtead of perſecution, in the preſent age, 
to prove the ſincerity and patience of the faithful. The 
advocate of that ſound form of words, which was ori- 
ginally delivered to the ſaints, hath to expect that his 


opinions will be the open jeſt of the Unitarian party: 


poſſebility of his being in earneſt *” be charitably ad- 


x. 


mitted, the misfortune of his education will be lamented, 


a and his prejudices deplored. All this inſult will not alarm | 
5 nor diſcompoſe him. He will rather glory in the recol- 
af lection, that his adherence to the faith of the firſt 5 ages hath : 
* provoked it. The conviction which he will all the while 
enjoy, that his phiioſophy is Plato's, and his creed St. 


John's, will alleviate the mortification he might otherwiſe 
feel in differing from Dr. Prieftley ; nor ſuffer him to think 
the evil inſupportable, although the conſequence of this 
diſſent ſhould be, that he muſt ſhare with the excellent 


biſhop of Worceſter, in Dr. Prieſtley's © Pity and Indig- 
“nation T.“ Not indeed that he will hold any good 


* Hiſt. of Corrup. vol. II. p. 471. | 

+ © To ſee ſuch men as Bp. Hurd in this claſs of writers Cthe defenders of the 
* eſtabliſhment] when he is qualified to claſs with Tillotſon, Hoadley, and Clarke, 
VL as excites one s pity and indignation.” Hiſt. of 9 vol. II. p. 471. 


man's 
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1 
man's good opinion cheap; or eſteem it a light evil, that a 
conſcientious attachment to the truth ſhould expoſe him 
to the reproach of thoſe, whoſe talents he will revere, and 
whoſe virtues he will love. But he will eſteem it but a 
temporary evil : an evil which Providence in mercy hath 
appointed for the trial of his faith, and for the improve- 
ment of his habits of diſintereſted obedience: an evil 
therefore which the ſpirit of a Chriſtian will ſupport ; ſuf- 
fering neither the misfortune to deject, nor the injury to 
irritate. Adoring the wiſdom of that myſterious diſpen- | 
ſation, which, to heighten human virtue, ordains that it 
ſhould often miſs the reward, which difintereſted virtue 
ever covets moſt; of that diſpenſation, which makes even 
error and raſh judgment a uſeful part of the diſcipline of 


the preſent life; he will not diſgrace the cauſe, which lie 


| ſhould ſupport, by any uncharitable concluſions concerning 
the actual motives, or the future doom, of thoſe whoſe opi- 
nions he may think it his duty to oppoſe: nor in the neceſ⸗- 
fary aſperity of debate will he haſtily retaliate their unjuſt 
aſperſions. He will admit much more than a poſſibility, 
that Dr. Prieſtley may be in earneſt in all his miſinter- 
pretations of the ſcriptures and the fathers, and in all his 
miſrepreſentations of facts. He will allow that it is impoſ- 
ſible that Dr. Prieſtley ſhould be not in earneſt upon theſe 
ſubjects; or that any conſideration ſhould induce him, to 
repreſent things otherwiſe than as they really appear to 
him. Appearances to the contrary, however ſtrong, he 
will refer to the faſcinating power of prejudice, and to 
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the deluſive practice of looking through authors e, which | 
the hiſtorian of religious opinions ought to have redde. 


Though truth in theſe controverſies can be only on one 
ſide; he will indulge, and he will avow, the charitable 
opinion, that ſincerity may be on both. And he will en- 


joy the reflection, that by an equal ſincerity, through the 


power of that blood, which was ſhed equally for all, both 
parties may at laſt find equal mercy. In the tranſport of 
this holy hope he will anticipate that glorious conſumma- 
tion, when faith ſhall be abſorbed in knowledge, and the 


tire of controverſy for ever quenched. When the ſame 


generous zeal for God and Truth, which too often, in this 
world of folly and confuſion, ſets thoſe at wideſt variance ; 
whom the ſimilitade of virtuous feelings ſhould the 


| moſt unite, ſhall be the cement of an indiſſoluble friend- 


ſhip; when the innumerable multitude of all nations, 
kindreds, and people (why ſhould I not add of all ſets 
and parties) aſſembled round the throne ſhall, like the 
firſt Chriſtians,” be of one ſoul, and one mind, giving 

praiſe with one conſent to Him that ſitteth on the Throne, 
and to the Lamb that was {lain to redeem them by his 


Blood. 5 e . 


4% | have taken a good deal of pains to read, or at leaſt look N 
« through, many of the moſt capital: works of the antient Chriſtian writers. — - 
Dr. N s Pre m_ p. xvii, 


APPENDIX. 
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X JHILE theſe ſheets were in preparation for the preis, 
Dr. Prieftley was challenged by a writer in the 
Monthly Review for June (who the critic may be I know 
 _not—he appears to be learned in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and J 
am well pleaſed to find that his views of Dr. Prieſtley's ar- 
zument in many particulars agree with mine) Dr. Prieſtley 
was challenged by this writer, to point out the particular 
paſſages in Origen's writings, in which he had conceived an 
_ acknowledgment of the identity of the Nazarenes and the 
| Ebionites to be contained. Dr. Prieſtley's reply hath already 
made its appearance; in which he is reduced to the neceffity 
of confeſſing, that he hath no ſuch paſſage to produce *. Still 
however he maintains, that the identity of theſe ſectaries, al- 
though not acknowledged by Origen, is to be inferred from 
Origen, Epiphanius, and Euſebius +. But this is ſtill affirmed 
without reference to the particular paſſages, either of Origen 
or of Euſebius, from which the inference 1s to be drawn : 
nor is the reader informed, in which of Origen's works that 
deſcription is to be found of the opinions of the Ebionites, 
which repreſents them as the ſame opinions which others aſ- 
cribe to the Nazarenes, and makes it appear that Origen had 
no idea of any difference between the two ſects 7. Dr. Prieſt- 
ley makes a reference indeed to the 13th tract of Origen's 
Commentary upon St. Matthew's Goſpel &: but this is for 
another purpoſe; for proof, of what needs indeed no proof 
at all, that the Ebionites were of two forts; the one 


* See Dr. Prieſtley's Reply to the Monthly Review, p. 5. 
+ See Corrections and Additions, &c. at the end of the Reply. 


+ Reply, p. 4. „ 
9 See the References, p. 4, of the 2 
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1 
admitting, the other denying the miraculous conception, 
while both rejected the divinity of the Redeemer. What 
proof of this ſecondary propoſition is to be found in the 13th 
of the Exegetics upon St. Matthew's Gotpel, I know not. 
I ſuſpect an error of the preſs; and that the reference ſhould 


have been to the 16th of the Exegetics in the 3d ſection, 


which treats of the cure of the blind near Jericho. In that 
tranſaction, as St. Mark relates it, Origen imagines that the. 
two diviſions of the primitive church, the Gentile and the 
Jewiſh converts, are allegoriſed. Jericho is the world. The 
multitudes which follow our Lord from Jericho, are the con- 
verts from paganiſm to the true faith; who forſake the world 


to follow Chriſt. The blind beggar is a half- converted Jew, 


addicted to the Ebionæan hereſy; whoſe eyes are at laſt opened 
to the truth of the Goſpel. If this is not the reference which 
Dr. Prieſtley meant to make, let me adviſe him to adopt it in 


the amended: edition of his work, which, he ſeems to pro- 


miſe. Beſides that the/ very purport of the expoſition, which 
places the characteriſtic diſtinction between the Gentile and the 
Jew convert in a belief or diſbelief of Chriſt's divinity, may 
ſeem to militate ſtrongly for his favourite opinion, that the 
whole Hebrew church was Unitarian ; he will find one ſen— 


tence in particular in this diſcourſe, or a part at leaſt of one 


ſentence, which, I am perſuaded, he will think worthy to be 


written in characters of gold. & eray ins Toy aro lefaiwy 


Tigevol)ey eis 7 Inger Thy Tepi ie owingos mist, ols ue en Mages 
0 Iwonp C10 auloy t., oe An x Maps pworns 2 T2 Sus 
Tveoud'®, & u Y pic rus tg. 4e FeοοKͤiUαs, Let. N. T. A. 
« —— and when you conſider, what belief they of the Jewiſh. 
& race; who believe in Jeſus, entertain of the Redeemer; 
« ſome thinking that he took his being from Mary and 


Joſeph, ſome indeed from Mary only and the Divine Spirit, 


& but ſtill without any belief of his Divinity: you will un- 
«. derſtand, &c.” Theſe expreſſions taken by themſelves 


may ſeem to intimate, that the ſe&t of the Ebionites, in its 


two great branches, embraced, in the time of Origen, the 


whole body of the Hebrew Chriſtians, But let the learned 


reader attentively peruſe the whole diſcourſe, let him con- 


ſider 


„ 
ſider well the ſubject and the ſtile; and he will perceive, 
that as the ſubject is not hiſtory, neither is the ſtile of the 
ſedate hiſtoric kind. The object of the diſcourſe is to Jpt- 
r1tualize a plain ſtory. An attempt in which the imagination 
of the writer is always buſier than the judgment: and the 
ſtile, even in alluſion to hiſtorical facts, is generally rather 
warm than exact, and is apt to border on the vehement and 
the exaggerated. This is in ſome degree the caſe in this diſ- 
courſe of Origen's. His expreſſions are therefore to be inter- 
preted by the known tenor of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory : Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory is not to be accommodated to his expreſſions. 
That the Jewiſh converts were remarkably prone to the Ebi- 
onæan hereſy, from which the Gentile churches in general 
were. pure, is the moſt that can be concluded from this paſſage, 
{trengthened as it might be with another, ſomewhat to the 
ſame purpoſe, in the Commentaries upon. St. John's Goſpel. 
But what if it were proved, that the whole ſect of the Na- 
Zarenes was abſorbed in the Ebionæan hereſy in the days of 
Origen? What evidence would that afford of the identity of 
the Nazarenes and the Ebionites in earlier times? And even 
that identity, if it were proved, what evidence would it afford, 
that the church of Jeruſalem had been originally Unitarian 
under her firſt biſhops of the circumciſion? 85 | 


Bur however indeciſive the pretended teſtimony of Origen 
may be; Dr. Prieſtley makes himſelf very ſure that Epiphanius 
is on his fide. © Epiphanius expreſsly ſays, that Ebion held 
the ſame opinion with the Nazarenes*.” The only infe- 
rence to be made from this affertion, is this: that Dr. Prieſtley 
hath never troubled himſelf to read more of Epiphanius's ac- 
count of the Ebionites, than the firft eleven words of the firſt 
ſentence, Had he redde the firſt ſentence to the end, he 
2 would have found that Ebion, although he aroſe from the 
ſchool of the Nazarenes, and held ſimilar opinions, preached ' 
alſo other doctrines, of which he was the firſt inventor. 


Among theſe novelties by the conſent of 8 though 
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not eds Dr. Prieſtley's leave, we place the meer bamaniry * 
of Chriſt, with or without the dei conception. VE, 


S7 I Dr. Prieſtley triumphs i in the ſilence of Hegeſippus, 


dad the conceſſions of [Juſtin Martyr. It were not difficult, to 


ſhew the inſufficiency of his reply to the learned Reviewer of = 
his work, upon both theſe articles: but I forbear to put my 
ſickle into another's harveſt, That it may not be thought 


. ſtrange, that theſe cogent arguments ſhould have been ſuffered to 


paſs unnoticed in my own animadverſions, and that the omiſſion 


may not be imputed to the wrong cauſe, it ſeems proper to-de- 


clare the true reaſon of it, which was this: I wiſhed to confine; 


my ſtrictures to thoſe arguments, in which the learned author 


ſeemed to me the moſt original. In theſe two he is the leaſt 


| ſo. | Both are ſtale. The one is from Zuicker's mint: the 
other from Epiſcopius. Both have been canvaſſed with great 


accuracy, and both have been effeQtually overturned, by that 
excellent Divine, whom I have ſo often found e e to- 
mention, and who never muſt be mentioned without Neri 
the learned and pious biſhop Bull. | 
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